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PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


Dr. Philip Marshall Brown of Washington, D. C., was elected Acting Presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society at the one-hundredth-twelfth annual meeting 
of its Board of Directors, held at the Society’s headquarters, May 14, 1940. 

With degrees from Williams and Harvard Colleges, Dr. Brown served in the 
United States diplomatic service in Constantinople, Guatemala, and in Honduras 
where he was Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. He taught 
International Law and Diplomacy at Harvard and Princeton Universities. He 
is Associate Editor of the American Journal of International Law, and a mem- 
ber of the Institute of International Law. He is author of the following works: 
Foreigners in Turkey, International Realities, International Society, La Concilia- 
tion Internationale, The Adventure of Belief. 

Dr. Brown’s address—The Science of Peace—delivered at the dinner in cele- 
bration of the American Peace Society’s one-hundredth-twelfth anniversary, and 
of the one-hundredth anniversary of William Ladd’s Essay on a Congress of 
Nations, at the Metropolitan Club, Washington, D. C., in the evening of May 
20, 1940, appears elsewhere in these columns. 
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MERICANS cannot fail to be inter- 
ested in an orderly Europe, in a less- 
ening of threats to our own security and 
welfare, in a free, progressive, just and 
civilized behavior of the nations. 


T APPEARS self-evident that the prob- 
lems facing the nations today are too 
vast for any one of them, but that they can- 
not be solved with any satisfying finality 
by the ways of war. 


EARL S. BUCK—Mrs. Richard Walsh 

in her private life—disclaims all cer- 
tainties and sure answers—a wholesome 
attitude of mind for a creative artist such 
as she. 


ROM the welter of opinions thrust 

upon us, especially by the press and 
radio, we dare still to believe that we of 
America will hold to our perspectives, that 
we shall keep out of the slaughters abroad, 
that we shall prepare ourselves to mediate 
if asked, that we shall remember the funda- 
mental question to be not so much who 
wins this war but what wins, and above all 
that we shall do our best to set an example 
of a successful democracy at home. 


TTEMPTS at clear thinking are run- 
ning into many an impediment: the 
multiplicity of views and wills; the knowl- 
edge that trying to end a fight at any cost 





may mean an unreasonable settlement, even 
to one’s own disadvantage; the attitude 
that finds reason and moderation on one 
side only, the start of all irreconcilabilities. 


F yeep workers must know that 
their speculations in vacuo are neither 
helpful nor hopeful. It is too easy to reason 
from abstract principles and to employ such 
phrases as private land, money monopoly, 
machine misuse, psychical mystifications, 
and call them causes of war quite as if they 
mean something real. 


HE “program”’ of peace, like that of art, 

is not a program but a process of growth. 
Realities in the peace movement, like the 
realities in truth and beauty, lie behind the 
eyes. 


E HEAR of a Scotchman—it had to 

be a Scotchman—who has resolved 
not to buy an atlas “until the world situa- 
tion gets more settled.” 





& WE try to play our part on the ever- 
lasting stage where the curtain never 
goes down, we cannot believe that America 
is a pusillanimous people torn irretrievably 
by conflicting advice and cravenly fearful 
of responsibility. Certainly there are ra- 
tional bases for action by people who dare 
still to believe in the possibilities of a war- 
less world. 








O persons inclined to accept the doc- 

trine of pacifism we recommend the 
thoughtful reading of an article by Right 
Reverend G. Ashton Oldham, Bishop of 
Albany, appearing in the June number of 
the Atlantic, and entitled, “Is Pacifism 
Enough?” Bishop Oldham is President of 
the World Alliance of Friendship through 
the Churches, and a member of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. The article is an 
answer to the question: What is the Ameri- 
can Christian answer to war? 


ERE is a suggested referendum that 

seems to have some foundations in fair 
play: let the question whether or not we 
should get into the European war be de- 
cided by those who would have to do the 
fighting. 


Time for Intelligent Action 


NGLAND and France entered upon 
this war to prevent Germany from an- 
nexing certain countries adjacent to their 
borders. They had been warned by Herr 
Hitler that these border countries could not 
work together; that, being democracies, 
they would waste their time talking while 
he would be doing business; and that, there- 
fore, it would be easy for him to “get them 
one by one.” The Fiihrer has now “got” 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Norway, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg. The fate of France and England 
is now hanging in the balance. 

When such professedly free, sovereign, 
independent peoples are being mowed down 
by the mechanized forces of stark aggres- 
sion, not only America’s prized principles— 
principles including freedom in the realms 
of speech, politics, and religion—but the 
very physical foundations of this country’s 
safety are threatened. The more the de- 
struction, the more the threat. In other 
words, that life and death struggle in 
Europe is coming more and more to make 
of us parties in interest. 
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In the light of such a serious and chang- 
ing situation what should America do? In 
the first place, it surely would serve no use- 
ful purpose to lead Germany and Italy to 
believe now that we are a timorous people 
torn by conflicting advice and fearful of 
responsibility, that we who dare still to be- 
lieve in the possibilities of a warless world 
are stunned to silence and inaction, that we 
approve the part of the coward—“Doubt- 
ing in his abject spirit, till his Lord is cruci- 
fied.” 

This means that we cannot be justified 
playing the role of the Priest and the Levite, 
passing by “on the other side.” The perpe- 
trators of Blitzkrieg should not be allowed 
to destroy by mere physical force what we 
of the western world conceive to be funda- 
mental human rights, rights struggled for 
and won in the name of freedom and de- 
mocracy, we merely standing by the while. 
It is clear that a victory by ruthless aggres- 
sion could only postpone, and that for a 
long time, the accomplishment of any just 
and lasting peace in the world. 

Since the interests and ideals of America 
are being imperilled, since what we con- 
ceive to be right is endangered by what we 
believe to be wrong, World Affairs must 
associate itself with those who believe that 
the United States should openly throw its 
economic and moral weight now on the side 
of the Allies. Nazi aggression should be 
halted. We are morally bound, therefore, 
to play an honorable and worthy part in 
that business. We have come face to face 
with the necessity of choosing between two 
evils, in which case it is our duty to choose 
the lesser, and to choose with an unfaltering 
unity and nobility of purpose. 

The United States faces three immediate 
duties: one to itself; one to the civilian 
sufferers from war; and one to the Allied 
nations. This means that our country 
should spend every ounce of its energy to 
keep the devastations of war away from 
this hemisphere, which means among other 
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things, alas, that we as a people must turn 
realistically to increasing our defenses under 
the direction of our best minds including 
our ablest masters of industry. It means 
also that every possible aid should be given 
through the American Red Cross or other 
accredited bodies to appropriate relief 
agencies abroad. Finally, again as a mat- 
ter of mere morals, it means that the time 
has come for us to help to the utmost those 
directly engaged in stemming the tides of 
ruthlessness. Neutrality is no longer 
enough. 

Faced with three such challenges, it is 
for our democracy to prove that it can be 
quick, resolute, and intelligent in action. 
It is our opportunity to express again the 
generous heart and spiritual substance of 
America, calmly but effectively. 


Can We Be Half In and Half Out? 


T IS argued by some, and with no little 

conviction, that America cannot be half 
in and half out of the European war, that 
if we repeal the Neutrality Act, and then 
say that we favor sending to the Allies 
“everything but men,” we can be neither 
wise nor honest, that by such talk we are 
frankly favoring intervention in the Euro- 
pean war, that it all means a crab-like, 
slithering sideways nearer and nearer to the 
precipice of war—until we shall have gone 
so far that no alternative but war is left. 

Some papers, the Philadelphia Record of 
June 3, for example, do not like any such 
way of dealing with public opinion. They 
believe the issue of intervention should be 
made clear cut, faced frankly, dealt with 
honestly, and debated thoroughly in Con- 
gress before a final decision is made. The 
Record reminds us that once a nation gets 
in a war, it is in to win—and that it cannot 
stop until it has utilized every resource for 
victory. This nation, it argues, must have 
the courage to stay all the way out of this 
war, or it must have the courage to go all 
the way in. Any other course would mean 
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hypocrisy or thoughtlessness. Brave and 
honest words. They seem, however, to over- 
simplify the issue. 

At the present our country’s interests do 
not seem to demand a full intervention. It 
is our immediate duty to take every ra- 
tional step to the maintenance of our peace 
now. Nothing in law or morals requires 
that we shall say definitely now that we 
shall or that we shall not enter this war. 
All parties to it, however, must know that 
when any threat to the safety of this coun- 
try becomes sufficiently menacing that we 
will take every possible, necessary step to 
protect our interests. The issue is not yet 
shall the United States go into or stay out 
of this war. We are not called upon to 
make that decision now. In holding these 
views we feel neither cowardly nor dis- 
honest. 

From what we know, we believe with 
Dorothy Thompson that “all around this 
planet the common man is against the 
Nazis,” that whatever language is spoken, 
“he knows the words freedom and human 
rights.” We associate ourselves with that 
common man. We cannot agree with her, 
however, that our only way to avoid war 
“is to capitulate” and to confess that our 
civilization “is washed up.” We do not be- 
lieve that the British navy is going to fall 
into the hands of the Nazis. We do not 
believe, therefore, in most of the lady’s 
conclusions as set forth in her letter to Con- 
gress under date of June 5. We are not 
technically informed, but it may be wise to 
send “the three hundred fittest of our army 
planes to France and Britain to help them 
protect their factories and production”; but 
we do not believe that we should send 
“every ship not in the Pacific to the Medi- 
terranean and the North Sea.” We do not 
know what she means by the statement that 
“We must mobilize immediately the total 
man and machine power of America”; we 
do not agree that “the choice of the United 
States is independence or war.” 





We Do Not Know—But 


E DO not know who is going to win 

the present European war. It is our 
belief, however, that the values associated 
with the conceptions of democracy, liberty, 
and justice have been found desirable of 
men, and that they are destined, therefore, 
to survive. 

We do not know whether or not our 
America is to follow the course of 1914-18, 
when we advertised our neutrality, then 
sent supplies to the Allies, then furnished 
them with cash, then adopted conscription 
and then sent our boys to kill and be killed 
on foreign fields. We believe, however, 
that the ways of militant nationalism have 
been proved to be far from the most effec- 
tive means for a people to achieve life, lib- 
erty, and happiness. 

We do not know how we can play with 
methods stronger than words but short of 
war, repeal our embargo law, take sides 
with the Allies, repeal the Johnson Act, 
promise defense for our fellow democracies, 
endure our explosive diplomats, believe that 
England and France are fighting our cause 
and that an Allied defeat would be a danger 
to our defense and economy, then strut and 
threaten that we will meet force with force, 
create a great war machine, and expect to 
keep out of the European holocaust. We 
can only hope that we have achieved suffi- 
cient collective wisdom to lead us and to 
keep us in ways more rational, more civil- 
ized than those of mere savages worse than 
the behavior of beasts. 

We do not know how valuable all the 
study groups and conferences are that are 
now being so anxiously held throughout our 
country. It would seem, however, that they 
ought to encourage men and women to be- 
lieve that our problems must and can be 
solved. There are no grounds for doubting 
the value of responsible citizens grouping 
themselves in a common purpose to under- 
stand and to help in the development of 
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democratic processes in the interest of the 
whole. The National Policy Committee of 
Washington, D. C., the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace of New 
York, the many study groups throughout 
the land, are supplying summaries of re- 
search and opinion, introducing recognized 
authorities in realms of international inter- 
ests, encouraging discussions of public poli- 
cies, facilitating the exchange of facts and 
views, encouraging expressions, on the 
whole, of a will to get somewhere. We 
believe that the active participation of the 
members of these groups in the democratic 
process of shaping governmental policies is 
evidence of sound sense. It is in these ways 
that policies grow out of the organic life of 
the nation, and counteract bureaucratic and 
autocratic tendencies. 

We cannot name specifically all the po- 
litical, economic, and cultural forces that 
have led to the breakdown of peace, forces 
associated with the aspirations of Germany 
in the direction of a world empire. We do 
not know how far economic depression has 
given rise to new political structures and to 
the downfall of universal systems affecting 
prices, the gold standard, trade barriers, 
the rights of citizens as over against the 
rights of the state, and the appearance of a 
pluralistic concept of sovereignty. The 
principle of self-determination, the trade 
barriers, the controlled prices, the managed 
currencies, the growth of the assumption 
that man is made for the state and the 
emergence of dictatorships, the full sig- 
nificance of the German will to extend its 
continental trade area, to redistribute world 
empire and to end British sea power; all 
these over against the Allied will to change 
the régime in Germany and to restore 
Poland, Bohemia, and now probably Nor- 
way, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, give 
rise to questions we cannot answer. We 
cannot forecast the effect of aerial warfare 
on Great Britain. 
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However, we recall eras of peace in the 
world, one following the Treaty of Vienna, 
another following 1870. History seems to 
demonstrate that there can be no durable 
peace that is not endurable, that, therefore, 
the world cannot be dominated by one 
power. For many years, especially since 
the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, there has 
been a society of nations operating through 
the methods of commerce and diplomacy, a 
community of nations albeit with many 
divergent political ideologies. 

We do not know how best to relate po- 
litical security to economic opportunity, 
how to develop the functions of govern- 
ment—local, provincial, regional, national, 
international, and to allocate powers, how 
to relate experimentation and diversity 
within the larger units of power. We be- 
lieve, however, in the ability of human be- 
ings to define their problems and to solve 
them step by step, to adjust such matters 
as trade barriers, raw materials, money, in- 
ternational price and production controls, 
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and the like, to their political and even to 
their police powers. 

The conferences that are to follow the 
present wars will probably pay less atten- 
tion to any form of world government than 
that planned in the blueprints of the men 
who sat around the tables in the Quai d’Or- 
say of Paris, January 18, 1919. They will 
not be interested in any league of all the 
nations backed by a centralized force, in 
any union of fifteen democracies with a 
common citizenship, defense, trade, money, 
and communicatiea, in any four-power Eu- 
ropean group or other possible regional 
federation. They will be more realistically 
concerned for the general interest, and 
evolve their future relations in terms of 
their more immediate social, racial, geo- 
graphical welfare. The Europe following 
the present total war will evolve a new, 
and, we dare to believe, better order out 
of concrete phases of their immediate in- 
terests, working from the inside rather than 
from plans imposed from without. 





Red Cross Societies in Europe are reported to be 
going at full strength. Europeans are giving to 
the limit of their resources; but military demands, 
in most of Europe, have disrupted imports of raw 
materials. The American Red Cross, therefore, is 
cooperating generously. Each national society 
clears through the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee and the League of Red Cross Societies in 
neutral Geneva. 


Many private organizations are caring for refu- 
gees in various parts of the world. One, the Na- 
tional Refugee Service, through its resettlement 
department, placed 2,676 persons, mostly Jewish 
refugees from Germany, in American communities 
during the first ten months of 1939. Another or- 
ganization is caring for some 4,000 German prot- 
estant refugees in the United States. 


Chinese groups in this country have made 
heroic efforts to relieve suffering in China. One 
New York group raised some $1,800,000. 





The Export-Import Bank, a government agency, 
is reported to have made a loan of $25,000,000 to 
China last year for non-military supplies and a 
similar loan of $10,000,000 to Finland when that 
country was invaded. 


During the four years, 1935-1938, under the 
reciprocal trade agreement of 1934 with Cuba, 
Cuban imports from the United States averaged 
72 million dollars, or more than three times 
greater than in 1933, the calendar year imme- 
diately preceding the agreement. During the 
1935-1938 period, Cuban imports from countries 
other than the United States increased by only 88 
percent. The United States share of the Cuban 
market increased from 54 percent in 1933 to 69 
percent in 1937 and 71 percent in 1938. 


Reminiscent of the suggestion of Dr. Rush, about 
1790, for a Department of Peace in this country, 
is the object of a new organization calling itself 
the “Secretary of Peace League.” It hopes to see 
Secretaries of Peace in all national cabinets, espe- 
cially in this hemisphere. 


















World Problems in Review 














The Interparliamentary Union 


HE Council of the Interparliamentary 

Union @as decided that there will be no 
full conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union in 1940. A session of the Council 
and of several committees, however, is 
planned for the latter part of the year. The 
work at these meetings is to be prepared by 
two smaller committees. 

The Interparliamentary Council, the 
Executive Committee, and the Political, 
Juridical, and Economic Committees met 
at Lugano on March 28, 29, and 30. In 
spite of the wars in Europe and the Far 
East, the following thirteen groups took 
part in the meetings: Belgian, British, Bul- 
garian, Danish, French, Hungarian, Irish, 
Netherlands, Rumanian, Swedish, Swiss, 
Turkish, and Jugoslavian. From the re- 
ports it is clear once more that the personal 
contacts established by the Union are not 
to lose entirely their real and lasting values. 

The Union is to carry on its activity in 
spite of the wars, through its Council, its 
Committees, its Groups, and its Central 
Office, and deal with a far-reaching plan of 
work. 

The Committee on Economic and Finan- 
cial Questions considered at Lugano the 
subject of the transition from war economy 
to peace economy, and submitted the fol- 
lowing program of work: 


“The Committee on Economic and Fi- 
nancial Questions, considering that demo- 
graphic problems and the problem of access 
to raw materials are of vital importance for 
a transition from war economy to peace 
economy and that they are closely related 
to the question of international credits, pro- 
poses that the Inter-Parliamentary Council 
shall institute two Sub-Committees to study 
the questions enumerated below. 
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One of the Sub-Committees would deal 
with access to raw materials and questions 
connected with that problem, particularly 
the question of international credits to 
facilitate access to raw materials in colonies 
and mandated territories. The same Sub- 
Committee would also naturally be led to 
examine methods for developing markets 
for manufactured goods by lowering cus- 
toms barriers, particularly in the colonies, 
together with the possibilities for populat- 
ing those territories. 

The second Sub-Committee would study 
the connection between demographic prob- 
lems and unemployment, and in particular: 


a. the role of social insurance, 

b. urban and rural housing, 

c. benefits for large families, 

d. measures for increasing the birth-rate. 


This Sub-Committee would also examine 
the possibility of financing social works by 
international credits. 

The Economic Committee particularly 
requests the Geneva Office to keep in close 
touch with international technical bodies 
which have already begun work on an in- 
quiry on future world readaptation to peace- 
time economy: namely, with the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, the Bank for 
International Settlements, etc. 


The Committee asks the Geneva Office to 
institute research work and inquiries on: 


a. professional rehabilitation of demobil- 
ised men and of unemployed workers; 

b. professional rehabilitation of disabled 
ex-service men; 

c. vocational training in general; 

d. measures of public hygiene to be taken 
in connection with the relations between 
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the mobilised forces, disabled ex-soldiers, 
and the rural and urban population. 

The Committee also asks the Bureau to 
study the problem of cheap production, the 
development of circulation of industrial and 
agricultural products, the establishment of 
an international currency, and the lowering 
or removal of customs barriers. 

The Economic Committee expresses the 
hope that contact will be established be- 
tween the Inter-Parliamentary Union and 
the new body set up by the League of Na- 
tions following upon the report presented 
by the Bruce Committee.” 


The Committee on Political and Juridical 
Questions suggested the following program 
of work: 


“1, The necessity of organising interna- 
tional society. Examination of the bases 
and juridical foundations upon which that 
organisation might be established. 

2. The subjects of international law: in- 
dividuals, States, and collective organisa- 
tions. 

3. The limits to State sovereignty in the 
international field. 

4. Definition of the powers of the said 
international organisation, particularly in 
the matter of executive and judicial powers 
and of the fixation of rules to govern inter- 
national relations. 

5. Intellectual and moral relations be- 
tween nations. 

6. The question of the States which 
should participate in the preparation of the 
agreement setting up the new international 
organisation, and of the independence of 
that agreement from the treaties ending the 
present war. 


Note regarding Point 6.—It should be 
noted that this point is intended merely to 
serve as an indication of the problems to 
be studied, without in any way prejudicing 
the question of universality or of the right 
of all States interested to participate in the 
said organisation.” 


The United States Government continues 
its contribution of ten thousand dollars for 
the support of the Bureau, with head- 
quarters at Geneva, covering the year July 
1, 1940, to June 30, 1941. 


Starting the Study of World 
Problems 


O understand one’s own country is the 

beginning of wisdom in the realm of for- 
eign policies. Mr. E. Wilder Spalding, Chief 
of the Division of Research and Publicity 
of the Department of State, reminds us that 
it is the policy of the Department to inform 
the public of what is taking place in the 
field of international relationships. The 
Secretary of State has frequently expressed 
the view that never in our national history 
has there been a more desperate need for a 
clear understanding by every responsible 
citizen of our country of what is taking 
place in the world and of how it affects us. 
Americans are discovering their Depart- 
ment of State to be their atlas, encyclopedia 
and storehouse of world enlightenment. 

The Department issues many informing 
publications, the most important of which 
is the Department of State Bulletin. This 
Bulletin is published weekly and distributed 
to depository libraries and to subscribers 
through the Superintendent of Documents. 
It contains not only treaty information, but 
also texts of White House releases on im- 
portant phases of foreign policy, significant 
political addresses of the Secretary of State 
and other high officers of the Department, 
and other material such as notices of new 
legislation or new official publications of in- 
terest to persons working in the field. The 
subscription price is $2.75. 

The Department publishes annually 
Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations 
of the United States, more familiarly known 
as Foreign Relations. These volumes con- 
tain simply the diplomatic correspondence 
itself, free of editorial comments or official 
interpretation. These volumes are a sub- 
stantially complete record of American 
diplomacy for the year in question. They 
are being issued about fifteen years after 
the events with which they are concerned. 
The 1925 volumes will come out this year. 
The Department hopes to publish its corre- 
spondence with greater promptness. 

Supplementing the Foreign Relations 
series, there are the World War volumes 
covering the period of American neutrality, 
1914 to 1917, and two volumes of the Lans- 
ing Papers. 

The Department issues Publications of 
the Department of State, which any libra- 


, 
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rian may receive regularly free of charge. 
This lists the annual register of the Depart- 
ment of State, which shows the organiza- 
tion of the Department; the quarterly For- 
eign Service Lists, which contains the names 
and posts of all foreign service officers; the 
monthly Diplomatic List of Foreign Diplo- 
matic Representatives at Washington, and 
the annual Foreign Consular Offices in the 
United States. It lists the Arbitration Series, 
the Commercial Policy Series, the Confer- 
ence Series, the various Regional series, the 
Map Series, and other series treating of vari- 
ous aspects of the Department’s work. 

The Department also issues treaty edi- 
tions which contain the texts of treaties to 
which the United States is a party, and the 
Executive Agreement Series. 

It is bringing out Dr. Hunter Miller’s 
monumental treaty edition, Treaties and 
Other International Acts of the United 
States of America, of which five volumes 
covering the period of 1776 to 1852, have 
already been published, as work that in- 
cludes not only the texts of American 
treaties, but also abundant notes of a tex- 
tual character. 

The Department is also publishing the 
Territorial Papers of the United States, a 
preliminary volume and seven volumes of 
texts containing papers for the Northwest, 
Southwest, Mississippi, and Indian terri- 
tories, having already appeared. 

The Department edits the ponderous vol- 
umes entitled United States Statutes at 
Large. 

Since 1929 the Department has issued 
some 1500 publications, titles of which ap- 
pear in the printed quarterly List, to be ob- 
tained from the Department upon request. 

The Department plans to bring out in 
several volumes the urgently needed con- 
tinuation of John Bassett Moore’s famous 
Digest of International Law, a new Digest 
of International Law—a work now being 
compiled by the Department’s Legal Ad- 
viser, Mr. Green H. Hackworth. 

Mention should also be made of the long- 
awaited documentary history of the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919. American 
scholars and publicists have long been urg- 
ing, and the Department has for several 
years been ready to undertake, the publica- 
tion of the voluminous records of American 
participation in the 1919 Conference. The 
general public as well as the scholarly world 
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is interested as never before in learning 
what really happened at Paris. A whole 
literature of unofficial accounts, diaries, 
memoirs, biographies and commentaries is 
growing up around the Conference, but 
much of that literature is of necessity based 
upon surmise, speculation or memory be- 
cause the basic framework of the story’s 
structure, the official documentation, is so 
largely lacking. No major government has 
as yet made more than a fragmentary pub- 
lication of its official Peace Conference rec- 
ords. The Department made a concerted 
effort in 1938 to obtain permission in prin- 
ciple from the other governments repre- 
sented on the famous Council of Four for 
the publication of the important minutes 
and proceedings of the various bodies of 
the Paris Conference; that permission was 
finally obtained somewhat more than a year 
ago; appropriations from Congress were 
asked and granted; the work of compilation 
has commenced, and the first two volumes 
should appear early in 1942. 


The War in Europe 


N August, 1939, Adolph Hitler announced 
to his applauding Reichstag that he had 
put on his old soldier’s coat and that he 
would not take it off until he had achieved 
victory. That utterance seemed to come 
from a man bent upon world power. Judged 
from our shores it appeared to be extrava- 
gant, if not fantastic. The united power of 
France and Great Britain, protected, as we 
supposed, by the border states of Belgium 
and the Netherlands, seemed to make all 
chances of a German victory impossible. 
Today, Americans are not so sure. 

Germany began last September the de- 
struction of Poland, a nation of 34,000,000, 
which it completed within twenty days after 
that speech before the Reichstag. Then 
followed a desultory warfare, including the 
sinking of ships, patrol engagements along 
the Franco-German frontier, and a continu- 
ous aerial reconnaissance. 

In early April of this year, however, Ger- 
man motorized columns assumed control of 
Denmark, with its population fewer than 
four million persons. This all happened on 
April 9, and within a few hours. The very 
same day Nazi troops landed in Norway, 
and by the end of the month they had over- 
run most of that country and its three mil- 
lion people. 
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On May 10 the Blitzkrieg broke against 
countries to the west of Germany. Luxem- 
bourg, with its three hundred thousand 
citizens, was absorbed. The Netherlands, 
with its 8,700,000 persons, fell before the 
onslaught at the expiration of four days. 
Belgium, with its 8,400,000 population, 
held for eighteen days, when King Leopold 
capitulated and silenced Belgian guns on 
May 28. The Germans had struck deep 
into northern France, won channel ports, 
and threatened the very existence of France 
and England. 

To offset these German victories, the 
Allies can point only to the defeat of the 
pocket battleship, Graf Spee, in last Decem- 
ber’s battle off South America; to the cap- 
ture late in May of Narvik, the Norwegian 
ore port that had been in German hands 
since April 9; and to the miraculous with- 
drawal from Belgium of over three hundred 
thousand Allied troops, which military ex- 
pert opinion believed were doomed to cap- 
ture or destruction. 

A constant embarrassment to the Allies 
has been the attitude of Signor Mussolini, 
who entered the war on the side of Germany, 
June 10. 

Step by Step 
ERMANY began her amazing expan- 
sion when on March 12, 1938, she an- 
nexed Austria with its population of 6,- 
500,000. 

Since that time she took over Sudeten- 
land, with its population of 3,500,000, Oc- 
tober 1, 1938; Czechoslovakia, with its 
population of 9,500,000, March 14, 1939; 
Memel, with its population of 150,000, 
March 22, 1939; Poland, with its 22,000,- 
000, in September, 1939; Denmark, with 
its 3,750,000, April 9, 1940; Luxembourg, 
with its 300,000, May 10, 1940; Nether- 
lands, with its 8,700,000, May 15, 1940; 
Belgium, with its 8,400,000, May 28, 1940. 

It is now estimated that the Germans’ 
total population, including the annexed or 
invaded areas, numbers 131,900,000, of 
which minorities total 54,900,000. 

If the war is of short duration the prob- 
lem of feeding the people of the occupied 
countries may not become serious because 
it is reported that they have large stores of 
grain sufficient, perhaps, until the fall 
harvests. The Netherlands and Belgium 
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normally have to import each year corn, 
wheat, and barley, which Germany is in no 
position to supply. 

If the war lasts through the summer, 
however, the invaded countries will have 
to spend next winter under German rule, 
when the food situation will become acute 
indeed. Germany will draw upon the food 
supplies of the occupied territories to any 
extent thought necessary for the successful 
conduct of her campaign against France 
and England. It is reported from Germany 
that her authorities predict that she will 
shortly be able to obtain butter up to the 
full quota called for by her margarine 
cards; that her cheese rations will be in- 
creased by twenty-five per cent, and the 
supply of eggs will be “fifty per cent larger 
than last September.” 

Germany now plans, of course, to take 
from Belgium, Luxembourg and the Nether- 
lands, the Allies’ share of industrial prod- 
ucts and steel and iron ore. 

Germany is not impressed so much, how- 
ever, by her own economic gains as by the 
losses to the Allies. Britain can now no 
longer import eighty-six per cent of her 
canned milk from Denmark and the Nether- 
lands, sixty-two per cent of her bacon, 
forty-five per cent of her butter. France 
has lost the valuable assets in Belgian in- 
dustry. 

German authorities are already specu- 
lating upon the economic future of the con- 
quered neutrals. It is clear that the con- 
quered lands will have to adjust their econo- 
mies to the will of the Reich, give up many 
products that they have been drawing from 
the world markets, and lower their produc- 
tion standards. The agricultural countries 
have been dependent on their imports to 
keep their business sufficiently successful to 
enable them to export and thereby to pur- 
chase goods they have needed. Without 
the world market at their disposal they may 
be forced to slaughter much of their live- 
stock and become completely dependent on 
the Reich. 

In a wireless to the London Times under 
date of June 1, Mr. Percival Knauth con- 
cludes an interesting series of observations 
along these lines with these words: “When 
the war is over, therefore, regardless of the 
winner, there will have to be a drastic re- 
vision of the economic ties binding all Euro- 
pean nations together.” 








International Law 


By HONORABLE CORDELL HULL 


(Our Secretary of State speaking, as President of the American Society of International Law, 
to the members of the Society at its thirty-fourth annual meeting, Carlton Hotel, Washington, 


D. C., May 13, 1940, spoke as follows.—Editor. ) 


All of us who, as students or practitioners, 
are interested in this particular branch of 
jurisprudence, are profoundly conscious of 
the fact that today the subject of inter- 
national law has an extraordinary signifi- 
cance. It is no exaggeration to say that 
never before, in the entire history of the 
human race, has the problem of the preser- 
vation and development of order under law 
presented itself with such urgent acuteness. 
Never before has it been so fraught with 
import for the future of mankind. 

The concept and the structure of a law 
of nations rose and evolved out of a spirit 
of protest against the ravages of inter- 
national anarchy. In the Ancient World 
and during the Dark Ages of the Modern 
World, there widely prevailed a concept 
that each nation was a law unto itself, the 
sole arbiter of its international conduct, 
fully entitled—if it possessed sufficient 
strength—to engage in aggression and 
aggrandizement, to destroy by armed force 
the independence of other nations and to 
subjugate other peoples. Force reigned 
supreme. Human liberty, national inde- 
pendence, confidence in safety and security 
on the part of nations and individuals were 
in constant jeopardy. 

Over long centuries, voices raised in pro- 
test against the nightmare of international 
lawlessness grew in strength and influence, 
and ideas of how to achieve a law-governed 
world emerged more and more. Three 
hundred years ago, the genius of Hugo 
Grotius gathered these scattered voices and 
ideas into a sharp focus and gave a power- 
ful impetus to a new spirit, to a more and 
more insistent demand that relations among 
nations be based upon acceptance and ap- 
plication of well-defined rules of interna- 
tional conduct—upon a body of interna- 
tional law. 

Since then, enormous advances have been 
made in the character of relations among 
nations. There has been an ever-deepen- 
ing and ever more widespread recognition 
of the inescapable fact that an attitude of 
unbridled license on the part of nations—in 





the same way that such an attitude on the 
part of individuals or groups within na- 
tions—is bound, sooner or later, to impair 
their own well-being and, in the end, lead 
them to destruction. There has been a 
wider and wider acceptance and applica- 
tion of the all-important fact that true social 
progress is possible only when nations in 
their relations with each other, as well as 
individuals and groups within nations, are 
willing to practice self-restraint and to co- 
operate for the greater good of all. Only 
thus can orderly processes exist and provide 
that social stability, security, and confi- 
dence, without which individual liberty and 
a free play of creative forces must neces- 
sarily be precarious, and the onward march 
of man must be halting if not altogether im- 
possible. 

Institutions have been built up to give 
effect and reality to order under law within 
and among nations. They have been largely 
responsible for the flowering of our modern 
civilization in the spheres of political se- 
curity, social justice, scientific progress, and 
economic betterment. 

This progress has not been achieved 
without stupendous effort. There have been 
interruptions and setbacks. Frequently, 
forces have arisen which have challenged 
the very concept of order under law, es- 
pecially in the sphere of international rela- 
tions, and have plunged nations into war, 
the greatest of all deterrents to human 
progress. 

That these challenges and the conditions 
of international lawlessness which they cre- 
ated have not been permanent setbacks is 
proof of the inherent vitality and virility of 
the great principles underlying the whole 
concept of world order under international 
law. These facts attest the indomitable 
strength of the spirit which has been the 
great driving force behind the determina- 
tion of the human race to arise from the 
darkness of lawlessness to the light of law. 

Today, mankind is the unhappy victim 
of another challenge of this sort—a power- 
ful challenge which threatens to wipe out 
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the achievements of centuries in the devel- 
opment of international law and to destroy 
the very foundations of orderly interna- 


tional relationships. In the face of this 
challenge, it is of the utmost importance 
that every citizen visualize clearly the 
cardinal features of international law and 
of order based on law, as well as the condi- 
tions which would prevail if they were 
destroyed. 

Order under law in the relations between 
and among nations requires scrupulous re- 
spect for the pledged word. It requires 
fulfillment of obligations. Without these, 
the whole fabric of mutual trust and, in 
fact, of civilized existence must crash to 
the ground. Without confidence that a 
promise made by a nation will be kept and 
that an obligation assumed by a nation will 
be honored, international relationships be- 
come reduced to the level of the jungle. 

Order under law in international rela- 
tions requires that nations respect each 
other’s independence. Unless all nations— 
large and small—can consider themselves 
secure in this respect, they must continu- 
ally live in fear of being confronted with 
the tragic alternatives of abject submission 
or armed resistance. National effort must 
then either be half-hearted in the shadow 
of ever-present dread or be increasingly 
diverted from activities for the advance- 
ment of national welfare to the intensive 
creation of means of defense. 

Order under law in international rela- 
tions requires that disputes among nations 
be settled by none but pacific means, and 
that treaties and agreements, once entered 
into, be revised by none but methods of 
peaceful adjustment. It is necessary, as all 
right-thinking people agree, to the peace 
and tranquility of the body politic of a well- 
ordered state that individuals shall refrain 
from self-help and the employment of force 
and shall settle their differences by peace- 
ful methods and, when necessary, by the 
judicial process. It is no less necessary, 
if we are to have an orderly international 
society—a society capable of rendering the 
greatest amount of good to the greatest 
number of people—that members of the 
family of nations shall be governed by 
similar processes for the settlement of their 
differences. For centuries, efforts have been 
made to banish the use of armed force as 
an instrument for settling disputes and re- 
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vising treaties and agreements. Extensive 
machinery of judicial procedure, of concilia- 
tion, of mediation and of arbitration has 
been built up for this purpose. The efficacy 
of this machinery has been amply demon- 
strated. It would suffice, if all nations 
would but resolve to have full recourse to 
it. Only by sincere determination to per- 
fect it and to use it can mankind hope to 
relegate the international anarchy of war 
to the limbo of things forgotten. 

Finally, if order under law is to be stable 
and effective, it is essential that trade and 
other economic relationships among nations 
be conducted on the principles of fair deal- 
ing and equal treatment. Disregard of these 
principles leads to economic warfare, which 
undermines the foundations of peaceful 
and orderly international relations. Search 
for national economic self-sufficiency, dis- 
criminatory trade arrangements, failure to 
practice the doctrine of equality of com- 
mercial treatment are among the most pow- 
erful instruments of such warfare. These 
and other similar policies have the effect of 
disrupting the channels of trade, of reducing 
the volume of mutually beneficial inter- 
change among nations of useful goods and 
services, and of impoverishing all nations. 
The resulting economic strain and distress 
create social unrest within nations and lead 
to resentment and conflict among nations. 

In recent years, there have been truly 
terrifying developments in contravention of 
each of these essential conditions for the 
effective functioning of an orderly world. 
There has been a staggering multiplication 
of instances in which solemn contractual 
obligations have been brushed aside with 
contemptuous gestures and destructive ac- 
tion. Powerful nations have built up vast 
armaments for the avowed purpose of 
attaining their national aims by force; and 
their action has compelled other nations— 
even those most sincerely devoted to the 
cause of peace under a rule of law, including 
our own—to increase to immense propor- 
tions their own armaments. Peaceful na- 
tions have been deprived of their inde- 
pendence by the use of armed force or 
threat of force, combined with the exercise 
of fraud and treachery. Conquered popu- 
lations have been subjected to new refine- 
ments of oppression and cruelty. Economic 
warfare on an unprecedented scale and un- 
paralleled in its intensity has come to domi- 
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nate the foreign trade and other economic 
policies of many nations, causing immense 
material losses to all nations and a marked 
lowering of the standards of living every- 
where. 

The specter of a new descent into the 
conditions of international anarchy which 
characterized the Dark Ages looms on the 
horizon today. I am profoundly convinced 
that it menaces the civilized existence of 
mankind—of every nation and of every 
individual. Every nation and every indi- 
vidual should be actively on guard. 

Our own nation—powerful as it is and 
determined as it is to remain at peace, to 
preserve its cherished institutions and to 
promote the welfare of its citizens—is not 
secure against that menace. We cannot 
shut it out by attempting to isolate and 
insulate ourselves. We cannot be certain 
of safety and security when a large part of 
the world outside our borders is dominated 
by the forces of international lawlessness. 

We cannot close our eyes to what is going 
on elsewhere in the world and delude our- 
selves with the mere hope that somehow— 
somehow—all this will pass us by. Never 
in our national history has there been a 
more desperate need for a clear understand- 
ing by every responsible citizen of our coun- 
try of what is taking place in the world and 
of how it affects us. Such understanding is 
essential to a wise charting and application 
of our national policies. Under our system 
of government, it is the most effective safe- 
guard for the maintenance and promotion 
of the national interest. 

The world is today torn by conflicts, the 
outcome of which will affect the lives of the 
future generations in all countries. The 
world is today threatened with an orgy of 
destruction—not only of life and property, 
but of religion, of morality, of the very 
bases of civilized society. The spread of 
international anarchy not only undermines 
law, justice, and morality among nations, 
but also inevitably impairs, within nations, 
these essential foundations of civilized exist- 


ence. 

In the face of existing conditions, we have 
no choice but to expand our program of 
armament construction to a degree neces- 
sary to provide fully adequate means of 
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defending this country’s security and its 
rightful interests. But if mankind is to 
avoid a long-continuing period of chaos and 
retrogression, it can only be through the 
firm establishment of order under law. 
Never before has there been a greater need 
for our people to place the support of a 
wholly united public opinion behind our 
nation’s efforts to exert the great weight 
of its moral influence in favor of a revin- 
dication and revitalization of the basic prin- 
ciples of order under law, which alone can 
give lasting assurance of safety, security 
and peace. 

Upon those of us who devote their lives 
to the improvement and application of in- 
ternational law there devolves today a 
special duty. It is our task to help our 
fellow-citizens to a better realization of the 
crucial importance which preservation of 
international law and of order based on law 
has for them and for their country. It is 
our task to make the immense significance 
of international law a living reality in the 
mind and heart of every American. 

While doing this, we should constantly 
and persistently search for ways and means 
of strengthening the structure of interna- 
tional law and of making more effective the 
translation of its principles into firmly 
established international practice. We 
should spare no effort to demonstrate that 
the spirit which has made possible, over the 
centuries, immense forward strides in the 
development of international law still lives. 

Stunned by the cruel events which unfold 
all around them, millions of men and women 
have become a prey to doubt, hopelessness 
and despair. It is all the more necessary 
for us, who believe in the eternal vitality 
of international law and of international 
morality, to hold fast to the conviction that 
law and morality will triumph over the 
forces of lawlessness and chaos which have 
again risen to challenge the very concept 
of order under law—just as they have, in 
the past, triumphed over similar challenges. 
I am certain of that triumph. I am certain 
that we and others who hold our beliefs will 
not falter in that faith or fail to do every- 
thing possible to restore and extend the 
full sway of effective international law over 
relations among nations. 
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The Science of Peace 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


(Dr. Brown, newly elected President of the American Peace Society, delivered the following 
address on the occasion of the one-hundred-twelfth annual meeting of its Board of Directors 
and of the one-hundredth anniversary of William Ladd’s Essay on a Congress of Nations at a 
dinner in the Metropolitan Club, Washington, D. C., Monday evening, May 20, 1940.—Editor.) 


I 


IETZSCHE says that “man is some- 

thing that must be surpassed.” It 
would seem that man has now been sur- 
passed by modern science. He is not only 
grateful for the comforts and enjoyments 
which science has given him, he is its docile 
creature. He is even beginning to believe 
that social redemption will be achieved 
solely through science. 

The tragedy of science is that its main 
trend has been towards the perfection of 
power and force. The intrusion into the 
private life of the atom has been animated 
largely by the desire to measure its energy 
and exploit its explosive power. 

The supreme expression of modern sci- 
ence is the war machine. But once this 
machine is set in motion it soon gets out of 
control. The god of the machine takes 
command. It runs wild, destroying men, 
nations, and vast material resources. It 
also destroys cherished institutions and 
standards of values. Confusion of thought, 
and worst of all, destruction of moral char- 
acter, follow in the wake of this Franken- 
stein monster which science has created. 
Men lose their mental equilibrium. They 
cannot anticipate and discount the course 


of events. The war machine rolls ruth- 
lessly on. Civilization reels and chaos 
threatens. 


The war machine has no respect for 
democracies. They can defend themselves 
against dictatorships only by being less 
democratic. The organization of democ- 
racy for war demands great concentration 
of power and serious limitations on free- 
dom. All the resources of the state, human 
as well as material, must be surrendered to 
the government. State capitalism results, 
and in turn produces social revolution. The 
masses of the people become restless and 
readily susceptible to subversive influences. 
A war between nations breeds social revo- 
lutionaries. 

Under such disintegrating conditions 
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created by the war machine it is obviously 
impossible to plan intelligently for peace. 
We do not know on what kind of founda- 
tions we may restore the temple of peace. 
We cannot be sure that the present war may 
not prove to be only one of a long series. 
Definite plans for international organiza- 
tion at the present time are futile. They 
are as derisive as small fountains playing 
in a deluge. 


II 


What then can the advocates of peace 
hope to accomplish in this hour of world 
tragedy? We cannot acknowledge defeat 
and remain silent. The lighthouse is most 
needed in darkness and storm. We must 
hold the faith and fight on. But not 
blindly. Not with empty phrases and slo- 
gans. Our immediate duty is to dedicate 
ourselves anew to the apparently insoluble 
problem of international peace. We must 
do so in a scientific spirit. The science of 
power expressed by the war machine must 
be opposed by the science of peace. 

Now science in its essence is nothing else 
than knowledge. And knowledge is gained 
by realistic logical processes of thought. 
We are warranted in believing that through 
honest research comparable to the investi- 
gations of modern science we may discern 
the principles that control this science of 
peace. 

The reasonable approach to this problem 
would seem first to recognize the errors and 
failures of previous experiments in the 
laboratory of peace. The lamentable ex- 
perience of the League of Nations, in par- 
ticular, should have most important lessons 
for us. There must be no emotional wish- 
ful thinking. Too much of fateful import 
to humanity is at stake. We are engaged 
in a scientific research infinitely more sig- 
nificant than the study of the atom. 

The basic error in the peace experiments 
would seem to have been in a false analysis 
of the causes of war and in the methods 
proposed to end war. And this error, 
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strangely enough, has been due to the very 
same error that created the war machine. 
Both have been produced by a materialistic, 
mechanistic age. Both have been dominated 
by a blind belief in force. Both have be- 
lieved that men can be coerced to behave 
as desired by gangsters, statesmen, and re- 
forming idealists alike. 

The peace advocates have placed their 
faith too much in institutions, in organiza- 
tions, and in systems of government. They 
have persisted in the ancient error that men 
can be compelled to cooperate and live at 
peace with one another. The logical goal 
of this school of thought has been the crea- 
tion of a gigantic international peace force 
to impose peace on single nations and on 
blocs of nations. 

The peace movement has been obsessed 
by this faith in force, in the inexorable 
power of the machine. It found feeble ex- 
pression in the attempt to apply economic 
sanctions against Italy at the time of the 
invasion of Ethiopia. The League of Na- 
tions when used as a means of coercion 
collapsed miserably in dealing successively 
with Japan, Germany, Italy, and Russia. 

No lesson in recent times could be more 
impressive and poignant than that the way 
to peace does not lie along the road of force. 
The god of the war machine can never 
ensure peace. Whether in personal, domes- 
tic, or international relations, mankind will 
always abhor coercion of any kind, be it 
physical or moral. You may win a tem- 
porary and a precarious peace by force but 
you cannot reason with men by force. 


III 


A most serious mistake of the peace 
movement has been to urge peace because 
of the increasing horrors of modern war- 
fare. This argument has been as unrealistic 
as it has been ignoble. Heroic men never 
shrink from any call of duty because of the 
fear of suffering and death. It is an inspir- 
ing tribute to the character of the men 
facing the horrors of hell in Europe and 
China that they have not faltered in the 
defense of what they believe to be sacred 
rights and obligations. The appeal to fear 
has sadly discredited the peace movement. 
It has paralyzed normal thinking and ob- 
scured the distinctions between right and 
It would be difficult for a Finnish, 


wrong. 
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Dutch, or Belgian soldier to understand 
the reasoning of the professional pacifist. 
Men who are defending their hearth and 
home value duty and honor above life itself. 
The span of life is all too brief but men 
still believe in eternal values. They will 
not be deterred from laying down their lives 
for others by fear of the horrors of war. 

Another error of the peace advocates has 
been to stress unduly the idea that wars are 
caused by a “state of mind.” It is true that 
wars result from a state of mind and emo- 
tion. Men do have profound convictions, 
be they right or wrong, concerning the jus- 
tice of their cause. They think in terms of 
national interests, of pride of race, of reli- 
gious freedom, and material needs. They 
plan wars deliberately for the sake of their 
convictions, whether high or low, reason- 
able or fantastic. 

Calling this a state of mind does not serve 
to clarify the problem. It requires much 
more than denunciation, derision, or argu- 
ment. The fervid belief of the German 
people in a pure race which shall dominate 
Europe cannot be eradicated by either war 
or ridicule. The British interest in Gibral- 
tar and Singapore; the demand of Italy for 
greater economic freedom; the claim by 
Japan for predominance in the Far East; 
these all must be considered realistically. 
Such debatable issues disclose something 
much deeper than an emotional state of 
mind. They reveal the motives that inspire 
and control the actions of men and nations. 
We must know the philosophy of life that 
determines conduct. We must know the 
compelling motives that make men selfish 
or generous, cruel or kind. What most 
matters in the science of peace is the basic 
philosophy that actuates the conduct of men 
and nations. 


IV 


It is painfully apparent that our present 
civilization too long has been dominated by 
a materialistic, mechanistic attitude of 
mind. The hard and dangerous work of 
society has been done not because men and 
women wanted to but because they had to. 
Society has been strangely indifferent to 
many social and economic injustices. The 
economic law of necessity has prevailed over 
the law of love. It is easy to understand 
why the economic determinists have so pro- 
foundly affected the thinking of all ranks 
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of society, including many social welfare 
workers and members of the clergy. They 
rightly believe that modern scientific dis- 
coveries should make human existence more 
comfortable and enjoyable. They believe 
that men will cease to be miserable and 
rebellious if economic injustices are cor- 
rected. This, they hold, is the right way to 
find peace. 

The leading exponents of this philosophy 
of life are the Marxian socialists. Their 
idealism may not be questioned though 
their class hatred and their methods lay 
them open to serious criticism. The inher- 
ent vice of this philosophy is that it re- 
stricts man within the narrow limits of 
economic determinism. They believe that 
man is merely the product of his economic 
environment. It is essentially a materialis- 
tic attitude towards life. In common with 
less radical reformers they would solve 
social and economic problems by legisla- 
tion, institutions, and systems. They are 
substituting one mechanism for another. 
They would submit man to external con- 
trols of a different nature. The freedom 
they seek is economic. They have slight 
regard for his intellectual freedom and none 
for his religious freedom. Such a philos- 
ophy of life is too restricted to satisfy his 
whole nature. 

This philosophy of life is also vitiated by 
its failure to take into account the conflict- 
ing desires of men. It ignores the greed, 
the lusts, the hatreds, as well as the ideals, 
that animate and control human conduct. 
It is based on the false assumption that 
these desires and motives can be regimented 
by clever regulations and mechanistic sys- 
tems devised by the state. In his instinc- 
tive search for complete freedom man has 
never been willing to submit to a social 
control over his desires and ideals. 

The ultimate problem in the science of 
peace is to discover how the desires that con- 
trol human conduct, whether in the family, 
in industry, politics, or international affairs 
may be reconciled and guided into right 
channels. If these desires are irreconcilable; 
if men and nations are resolved to take by 
any means, fair or foul, what they feel en- 
titled to, there is no use in attempting to 
seek peace by the arbitrary use of force. 
You may secure a temporary semblance of 
peace by force but you fail ignominiously 
to eradicate the basic cause of war. 







V 


The advocates of peace through justice 
are now facing the stark, ugly reality that 
civilization is rapidly reverting to the law 
of the jungle. Our materialistic philosophy 
has been tending more and more to the 
idea of the survival of the strongest. Dis- 
guise it as you will, it is present everywhere, 
in business, industry, politics, and saddest 
of all, even in the church, wherever men 
find it possible by a sufficient show of 
strength to gain their ends by means other 
than reason and moral suasion. There is 
evident a general cynicism that makes light 
of ethical standards. We are aware of a 
prevalent social attitude that demands 
privileges but denies obligations. The free- 
dom men seek is in the main individualistic 
and irresponsible. 

The plight of the liberal in these times is 
most tragic. A sense of defeatism and the 
inadequacy of his convictions make him 
inclined too often to compromise, to accept 
restraints and restrictions imposed by both 
doctrinaires and dictators. He is in desper- 
ate need of a fresh renewal of faith in what 
Walter Lippmann has termed “freedom of 
personality and inviolability of the soul 
of man.” He cannot be content with any 
human institutions and devices which, in 
aiming at social betterment, actually fetter 
mankind with restrictions on the freest 
development of his highest nature. He 
knows very well that the legitimate desires 
and ideals of men can never with safety be 
restrained by any schemes of social reform. 


VI 


What then is the complete solution of 
this problem of peace? Are we to confess 
ourselves to be hopelessly defeated? Must 
we accept fatalistically the prospect of un- 
ceasing contentions and wars? If that be 
our answer, we might as well eat, drink, and 
be insanely merry before the resounding 
crash of civilization. But if we are com- 
mitted in our personal lives to a philosophy 
that can give contentment, alter profoundly 
the desires of men, and reconcile them, then 
we have an adequate answer which we must 
proclaim resolutely with undaunted faith. 

But this will exact much more from us 
than intellectual conviction or moral dedi- 
cation. We must first demonstrate in our 
own lives, in every relationship both within 
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and without the family, those standards of 
behavior which we believe should control 
the actions of other men and nations. We 
should acknowledge the simple painful 
truth so fully expressed many years ago. 
“Whence come quarrels and conflicts among 
you? come they not from your uncontrolled 
desires that contend within you?” It is 
axiomatic that if we cannot have peace at 
home or in our other relationships we can- 
not expect it between nations. This de- 
mands immense discipline and _ sacrifice. 
We would much rather seek external con- 
trols on human conduct than inner com- 
pulsions. We would resort to resolutions, 
petitions, denunciations, legislation, and 
punishments to constrain men to keep the 
peace. But this is to continue the old 
discredited fight between conflicting philos- 
ophies of life, whether Marxism, capital- 
ism, collectivism, or any other form of 
social reform. The fight is most clearly 
drawn between materialism and idealism, 
between those who deny and those who 
affirm the right of man to freedom of per- 
sonality and the inviolability of his soul. 
All other warfare has but little meaning 
beside this unending battle. Either we 
must thoroughly alter and reconcile the 
conflicting desires of men or abandon the 
fight for world peace. 
VII 

How can these desires be altered and 
reconciled? How can they be harmonized 
into one sole objective, one supreme goal, 
one great faith to animate and satisfy man- 
kind? If we have the courage of our con- 
victions and the willingness to sacrifice 


something the answer may not be as diffi- 
cult as we imagine. The only adequate, 


rational, unifying philosophy must be our 
faith in the actual brotherhood of man and 
ultimate spiritual purpose in social evolu- 
tion. 


Paul, the first of the great inter- 
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nationalists, proclaimed this truth to the 
skeptics on Mars Hill. ‘God hath made 
of one blood all nations of man to dwell 
upon the face of the earth, and hath deter- 
mined the periods and the bounds of their 
habitation.” Rejecting the paltry philoso- 
phy of the materialists, we must hold to 
the faith that there is a divine plan of evo- 
lution that promises the utmost freedom of 
personality and the complete inviolability 
of the soul. We cannot be content with 
lesser and baser objectives. 

I am not pleading for any sectarian creed. 
Each must be loyal to his own convictions. 
I am challenging those millions of Catho- 
lics, Protestants, Jews, Mohametans, and all 
others who accept the authority of God in 
human affairs to present a militant, united 
front to promote the only kind of right- 
eousness that can insure peace throughout 
the world. Such a united front would be 
irresistible. As President Roosevelt has 
so eloquently said: “There is no problem, 
social, political or economic, which would 
not melt before the fire of a great spiritual 
awakening.” This is the true science of 
peace which can triumph over the science 
of war. This has been the great aim of the 
American Peace Society since its founding 
one hundred and twelve years ago by Wil- 
liam Ladd, himself a great spiritual leader. 

We are definitely challenged to dedicate 
ourselves to this crusade to check the rising 
tide of war and to lay the foundations for 
a sound and enduring peace. After all the 
yearnings, the strivings, and searchings 
after peace, we must take up the task in a 
venturesome pioneering spirit. 


“All the past we leave behind: 
We take up the task eternal, and the bur- 
den, and the lesson! 
Conquering, holding, daring, venturing, as 
we go the unknown ways— 
Pioneers! O pioneers!” 
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Josiah Tucker 


Cassandra Picks the Pocket of Mars 


By ROBERT D. W. CONNOR 


(Dr. Connor, formerly Professor of History and Government in the University of North 
Carolina, author of histories of that state, is Archivist of the United States.—Editor.) 


I 


N A RECENT number of the Saturday 
Evening Post, January 13, 1940, Garet 
Garrett begins an article entitled “War Has 
Lost Its Pocket” with the following para- 
graph: 


Only a little while ago we were by way of pass- 
ing a law to take the profit out of war. But 
there was already such a law. We did not pass 
it. No parliament nor any congress of nations 
had passed it. With no celebration it had passed 
itself. And if it has not yet established itself in 
world intelligence, that is because, firstly, it took 
place as a fact not all at once, but gradually in 
the evolution of modern circumstances, so that you 
cannot make a stroke through time or touch a 
place and say it was then and there the economic 
motive for war became bankrupt in principle; 
and because, secondly, the immemorial idea of 
conquest deeply adheres in the human race. 


The credit for taking the pocket out 
of war, Mr. Garrett attributes to the intui- 
tion of American business. ‘American 
business,” he says, “for the first time, and 
by an intuition of its own not yet entirely 
rationalized, has arrived at the truth that 
war as an instrument of economic policy is 
obsolete in the world. If that is so, it fol- 
lows as a fact that there is no profit in 
war, and a new way of thinking begins.” 

One of the strangest anomalies that con- 
fronts the historian is the eternal modernity 
of the past. For this reason he has learned 
to be wary of pronouncing any particular 
event the first of its kind in history, any 
idea new and original. Perhaps there is no 
such thing as “a new way of thinking” but 
merely new applications of old ways of 


thinking. This may explain why, when 
brought face to face with a great crisis in 
human affairs, we instinctively turn to the 
past to seek not so much guidance for solv- 
ing the problems of the present, as courage 
and faith to face those of the future. 

Who was the first thinker to become con- 
vinced that the economic motive for war 
and conquest is bankrupt in principle, and 
when he arrived at that conviction, I do not 
pretend to know; but I would call attention 
to one who through a process of rationaliza- 
tion reached it nearly two centuries before 
omniscient American business arrived at it 
through intuition. The man’s name was 
Josiah Tucker, the “Cassandra” of what 
follows in this paper. 

Josiah Tucker, although an eighteenth- 
century philosopher, thought and wrote 
about the relations of commerce to war and 
imperialism with the vision of a twentieth- 
century prophet. Professor Robert L. 
Schuyler, of Columbia University, compiler 
and editor of a volume of selections from 
Tucker’s economic and political writings, 
introduces him to his readers in the follow- 
ing words: 


In the golden age of English polemical pam- 
phleteering, Josiah Tucker won distinction as a 
great controversialist, original in thought, inde- 
pendent in judgment and fearless in expression. 
His long life (1713-1799) nearly spanned the 
eighteenth century, and his career as a writer ex- 
tended over almost fifty years, during which he 
gave to the public his thoughts on a wide range 
of subjects, economic, political and religious. . . . 
Many of his ideas ran counter to public opinion 
and evoked intense opposition. He was much given 
to prognostication and complained that his fate 
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was like Cassandra’s—none would believe him till 
it was too late. ... When some of his predic- 
tions were fulfilled, he acquired a reputation for 
profound insight and uncanny prescience. 


Upon Tucker’s death in 1799, the Annual 
Register predicted that posterity would 
rank him “among the ablest divines and 
most distinguished polemical writers of his 
age and country.” By a curious quirk of 
human nature, his contemporaries who had 
rejected his economic and political ideas 
while he was living believed this prediction 
of his fame after he was dead, whereas pos- 
terity which has come to accept many of his 
economic and political ideas, has long since 
forgotten their author. Paul Leicester Ford 
writing in 1894 says: “Of all the pamphlet- 
eers on Anglo-American subjects in the 
eighteenth century, Josiah Tucker, consid- 
ering his ability and the number of his 
writings is least remembered,” and laments 
the veil of oblivion that has enveloped his 
name and achievements. 

It is curious that no biographer has yet 
discovered Tucker. In the 141 years since 
his death only two volumes dealing at 
length with his work have appeared. One 
is a monograph by Walter E. Clark, an emi- 
nent American economist, which appeared 
in 1903 under the title, Josiah Tucker: A 
Study in the History of Economics, the 
other is Schuyler’s Josiah Tucker: A Selec- 
tion from his Economic and Political Writ- 
ings, published in 1931, to which I have just 
referred. Clark’s book is an analysis of 
Tucker’s economic thought, Schuyler’s a 
compilation of some of his writings; neither 
is in any sense a biography. 


II 


Yet Josiah Tucker deserves a biography. 
He was not only an eminent theologian 
but was also an important figure in the his- 
tory of economic thought. The catalog of 
the British Museum lists fifty-nine titles 
to his credit, not counting extra editions, 
or translations into foreign languages. De- 
spite his complaint that he was a modern 
Cassandra, Tucker actually had a wide 
influence upon his contemporaries. His 
pamphlet attacking the Methodist move- 
ment was deemed important enough to call 
forth a reply from John Wesley himself. 
Turgot translated two of his pamphlets on 
economic subjects into French that they 
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might become known to French economists. 
More than twenty years before the publica- 
tion of the Wealth of Nations, Tucker 
planned a comprehensive treatise on eco- 
nomics, and Sir Leslie Stephen credits him 
with “anticipating some of Adam Smith’s 
arguments against the various forms of mo- 
nopoly.” Edmund Burke denounced his 
colonial policy in the House of Commons 
while Lord Mansfield quoted and praised 
him in the House of Lords. Even Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who learned early in life to 
leave fools to their folly, considered Tucker 
a foeman worthy of his steel. 

However, I am not concerned now with 
Tucker’s biography beyond a few facts that 
are essential to an understanding of his in- 
terest in the economics of war and imperial- 
ism. He was born in 1713, the son of a 
Welsh farmer who had by inheritance a 
small estate which enabled him to give his 
son a good education. At school, young 
Tucker displayed a proficiency in the clas- 
sics that clearly indicated a career in the 
Church. Accordingly, in 1733 his father 
packed him off to Oxford, where he ma- 
triculated at St. John’s College. In 1736 
he received his B.A., in 1739 his M.A., and 
in 1755 his D.D. The year after gradua- 
tion, he began his ministerial career as 
curate of St. Stephen’s Church in Bristol. 
His advancement was rapid. In 1739 he 
became rector of All Saints’ Church in that 
city, and ten years later returned to St. 
Stephen’s as its rector. In 1758 he was 
appointed Dean of Gloucester without be- 
ing required to surrender his rectory in 
Bristol. He died in Bristol in 1799. 

The essential fact, for our immediate pur- 
pose, is that Tucker spent sixty-two of the 
eighty-six years of his life in the city of 
Bristol. Eighteenth-century Bristol, com- 
ments Clark, “epitomized eighteenth cen- 
tury Great Britain in manufactures and in 
commerce.” Nature designed Bristol to be 
a great commercial center. It was said of 
Bristol that it “swam upon the waters and 
‘had its streets fuil of ships.’”’ In the eight- 
eenth century six navigable rivers and a 
system of canals gave it water connections 
with populous inland markets while its 
superb harbor was a rendezvous for the 
shipping of the world. Its woolen goods, 
its shoes and saddlery, its shot, flint, and 
glass, its brass, copper and zinc utensils, its 
machinery, and numerous other articles of 
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Bristol manufacture were in great demand 


in the colonial trade. It was also one of 
the world’s great slave markets. To the 
West Indies, to Newfoundland, to the Brit- 
ish-American continental colonies, and to 
Africa, Bristol merchants sent their ships 
laden with Bristol goods to be exchanged 
for sugar, rum, coffee, cotton, tobacco, 
whale oil, furs, lumber, naval stores, and 
Negroes. 

In 1753, Defoe described Bristol as 
“the greatest, the richest, and the best 
Port of Trade in Great Britain, Lon- 
don alone excepted.” London was Bris- 
tol’s only rival, and their economic in- 
terests conflicted at many points. Lon- 
don’s interest in its great chartered trading 
companies, as Clark points out, aroused 
Bristol’s opposition to the principle of 
monopoly. The Londoner favored customs 
because customs favored London; the Bris- 
tolian demanded greater freedom for com- 
merce that he might enjoy a greater share of 
the nation’s business. Foreign wars brought 
juicy plums to London jobbers and army 
contractors, but to Bristol merchants they 
brought commercial stagnation and idle 
ships. For London, colonies meant jobs 
for younger sons and bankrupt politicians, 
for Bristol they meant markets; political 
disturbances in America which created more 
jobs for London, created less trade for 
Bristol. In other words, it was London, 
not Bristol, which determined the com- 
mercial policy of the Kingdom; but it was 
Bristol, not London, which furnished the 
environment that was most apt to lead an 
enquiring mind into an examination of the 
economic theories and practices upon which 
rested the structure of the British eight- 
eenth-century mercantile system. 

Into this environment where the tone of 
life was pitched to the tune of the market 
place, came the young curate in 1737, fresh 
from his classical studies at Oxford. It did 
not take him long to discover that his prep- 
aration for work in such an environment 
was inadequate, a deficiency that he came 
in time to attribute to the narrowly cir- 
cumscribed curriculum which he had been 
required to follow at the University. Lack- 
ing university training in economics, Tucker 
was perforce driven to self-training and ap- 
pears to have spent his first twelve years in 
Bristol in such study and preparation. 





III 


In 1749 appeared the first of Tucker’s 
“distinctly economic writings,’ which 
opened the ten years of his authorship 
“characterized as his economic decade.” 
This was a pamphlet entitled, A Brief 
Essay on the Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages which Respectively Attend France 
and Great Britain with Regard to Trade. 
It ran through five editions in English and 
one, under a slightly different title, in 
French. The essay, says Clark, is “a care- 
ful factual comparison of the strong and 
weak points of his own nation and its most 
powerful opponent in the struggle for world 
commerce and conquest. . . . The intro- 
duction . . . is noteworthy for its sugges- 
tions as to (1) the possibility of a science 
of economics, (2) the basic importance of 
self-interest in the new science, (3) the re- 
lation of individual and of social interest, 
(4) a philosophy of exchange, and (5) a 
theory of prosperity”—all of which he 
elaborated in later works. 

In 1751 appeared two pamphlets on natu- 
ralization, inspired by a bill for the natural- 
ization of foreign Protestants then under 
consideration in Parliament. London’s great 
trading companies opposed it; Bristol fa- 
vored it, and Tucker championed the cause 
of Bristol. Its title is Reflections on the 
Expediency of a Law for the Naturalization 
of Foreign Protestants. The bill was de- 
feated. Two years later a bill in Parlia- 
ment for the naturalization of foreign Jews 
brought forth a tract called Letters to a 
Friend Concerning Naturalization, in which 
Tucker refuted charges made by opponents 
of the bill “that Jews were guilty of such 
practices as crucifying infants.” 

The next of Tucker’s economic works was 
The Elements of Commerce and Theory of 
Trade. Clark pronounces this the first at- 
tempt by an English writer “to present a 
scientific system of economics.” It has an 
interesting history. Tucker’s Essay on 
Trade was so well received that in 1752 
Thomas Hayter, Bishop of Norwich and 
tutor of the Prince of Wales, who was later 
to reign as King George III, invited Tucker 
to write for the instruction of that Prince 
“such a treatise as would convey both clear 
and comprehensive ideas on the subject of 
national commerce, freed from the narrow 
conceptions of ignorant, or the sinister 
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views of crafty and designing men.” The 
result was The Elements of Commerce. In 
1755, in an incomplete form, Tucker printed 
for private distribution about sixty copies 
which he sent to intimate friends for their 
criticism, and then abandoned it. It is 
now exceedingly rare; only three copies are 
known to be extant. Schuyler reprinted it 
in 1931 in his selections. It is generally 
conceded by all who have paid any atten- 
tion to Tucker, that his failure to complete 
and publish his Elements accounts for the 
waning of his reputation after his death. 
Schuyler sums up the accepted views on 
this point by saying that if Tucker’s Ele- 
ments had been completed and published “it 
could scarcely have failed to give him an 
important place in the history of economic 
thought. But with no opus magnum to his 
credit as an economist, his contemporary 
reputation, as Professor Seligman has said, 
was subsequently ‘unduly dimmed by the 
lustre of his more famous successors.’ ” 

Tucker’s explanation of his action in 
abandoning the work is by no means the 
least interesting point in its history. He said 
that he found the subject too controversial 
“to be sheltered under the protection of a 
Royal Personage,” adding by way of fur- 
ther explanation: 


In fact, I soon found that there was scarcely a 
step I could take, but would bring to light some 
glaring absurdity, which length of time had ren- 
dered sacred, and which the multitude would have 
been taught to contend for, as if their all was at 
stake: Scarcely a proposal could I recommend for 
introducing a free, generous, and impartial system 
of national commerce, but it had such numbers 
of popular errors to contend with, as would have 
excited loud clamors and fierce opposition; and 
therefore as the herd of mock patriots are ever 
on the watch to seize all opportunities of inflaming 
the populace by misrepresentations and false 
alarms; and as the people are too apt to swallow 
every idle tale of this sort I determined to give 
no occasion to those who continually seek occa- 
sion. In short, as I perceived I could not serve 
my Prince by a liberal and unrestrained discussion 
of the points relative to these matters, I deemed 
it the better part to decline the undertaking rather 
than do anything, under the sanction of his pa- 
tronage, which might disserve him in the eyes of 
others. For these reasons I laid the scheme aside; 
and if ever I should resume and complete it, the 
work shall appear without any patronage, protec- 
tion, or dedication whatever. 
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Tucker’s next pamphlet in the economic 
series, privately printed in 1757 and pub- 
lished in Dublin in 1758, was his Jnstruc- 
tions for Travellers. Persons who travel 
abroad, he says, usually do so for one or 
more of the following purposes: “First, 
To make curious collections, as natural 
philosophers, virtuosos, or antiquarians. 
Secondly, To improve in painting, statuary, 
architecture, and music. Thirdly, To ob- 
tain the reputation of being men of verti, 
and of elegant taste. Fourthly, To acquire 
foreign airs, and adorn their dear persons 
with fine cloaths and new fashions, and 
their conversations with new phrases. Or, 
Fifthly, To rub off local prejudices (. . . the 
most commendable motive, though not the 
most prevailing) and to acquire that en- 
larged and impartial view of men and 
things, which no one single country can 
afford.” The purpose of his /nstructions 
was to recommend to the more serious- 
minded traveler that he study the political, 
social, and economic conditions and institu- 
tions in foreign countries, investigate their 
causes and effects, and compare his own 
country with others in respect to these 
things. The traveler, of course, must quali- 
fy himself by careful study for making such 
observations, “For an ignorant traveler is 
of all beings the most contemptible; and 
the best that you can say of him is that he 
sees strange sights in strange countries, with 
the same stupid, wondering face of praise, 
which the common people do feats of jug- 
gling and legerdemain at home.” This 
passage, it may be observed, is typical of 
the numerous passages in Tucker’s writings 
in which he expresses his contempt for the 
insularity and provincialism of his country- 
men. To remedy these defects in the na- 
tional character of his countrymen, he 
would have them give careful attention to 
the commerce of other nations. 

Commerce, as Tucker defines the word, 
is synonymous with economics. Mankind, 
he reasoned, has a “natural disposition or 
instinctive inclination” toward commerce, 
by which he meant: “Commerce in the large 
and extensive signification of that word; 
commerce as it implies a general system for 
the useful enjoyment of our time; as it 
exercises the particular genius and abilities 
of mankind in some way or other, either 
of body or mind in mental or corporeal 
labor.” In this sense the word embraces 
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not only trade but the whole range of eco- 
nomic activity. “A science of commerce so 
defined,” comments Clark, “is a science of 
economics,” which Schuyler paraphrases 
as, “ ‘The elements of commerce,’ meant in 
Tucker’s phraseology, ‘the elements of eco- 
nomics.’ ”’ 

For my present purpose, a brief analysis 
of Tucker’s economic thought is necessary. 
But I am not an economist; my knowledge 
of that science cannot be called even ele- 
mentary. Moreover, my interest in Tucker 
is historical, not economic. Therefore, I 
shall summarize Clark’s analysis instead 
of attempting one of my own. 

Clark begins with a statement of Tucker’s 
theory of the origin and development of 
commerce, which was somewhat as follows: 
Commerce sprang out of man’s efforts to 
supply his wants. There are two kinds of 
human wants. First, there are those which 
man shares in common with the lower ani- 
mals; these are “natural” wants. They are 
food, clothes and shelter. In a state of na- 
ture, by comparison with his fellow-animals, 
man is ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. 
But man being also a social being, sought 
to improve his condition by association and 
cooperation with his fellows, and in this 
social state “each individual chooses a par- 
ticular course of life, according as his cir- 
cumstances, or genius shall determine his 
pursuits. . . . A circumstance not discov- 
erable in any of the brute creation.’”” Man 
soon found that his “natural’’ wants could 
be “much better supplied by dividing the 
general labor into different branches;” thus 
some members of society become “imployed 
in several articles of clothing, others in rais- 
ing of provisions, and a third set in pre- 
paring materials and building habitations. 
. . . And these different parts of the com- 
mon labour are nothing else, but . . . the 
first draught, or rudiments of commerce.” 
But no sooner did man enter into a social 
state than the character of his wants 
changed and he began to seek the happiness 
that “appears to arise from the enjoyment 
of superior wealth, power, honor, pleasure, 
or preferment,” which are peculiar to man 
as a member of civil society; they are social, 
or “artificial” wants. The commerce nec- 
essary to supply man’s natural wants is 
rudimentary, but that required to satisfy 
his artificial wants is much more extensive 
and complicated. It follows that “the sup- 
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port and extension of commerce must re- 
sult from the multiplication of the artificial 
needs of mankind.” 

The stimulus that drives man in his ef- 
forts to supply his natural wants is neces- 
sity, the stimulus that inspires him to seek 
to satisfy his artificial wants is, according to 
Tucker, “SELF-LOVE, the great mover of 
created beings, [which] determines each 
individual to aspire after these social 
goods.” The theory of self-love, or self- 
interest as “the great master-spring of com- 
merce,” is a basic economic principle with 
Tucker and places him “abreast of modern 
economic thought.” Self-interest may be 
the interest of the private individual or it 
may be the interest of the public, and the 
two are not always the same. When they 
conflict, it is the function of government 
to intervene and by legislation harmonize 
the two, not by destroying either, but by 
directing the “individual energies toward 
the promotion of the public welfare.” This, 
according to Tucker, was the aim of Moses, 
“the divinely-inspired legislator,” and this 
“ought to be the sole aim of every govern- 
ment, if either morals or national prosperity 
are expected.” 

V 

This economic interpretation of the Ten 
Commandments seems to have inspired 
Tucker with the idea of formulating what 
may be called an ethico-economic theory, or 
a theory of the relation of ethics to eco- 
nomics. The Dean probably felt it neces- 
sary to propound such a theory as a de- 
fense against the criticism from those who 
thought it unbecoming in a clergyman to 
concern himself with the affairs of the 
market place. One of his bishops had been 
railing at him as a clergyman who made 
religion his trade and trade his religion, and 
such injustice rankled in the Dean’s bosom 
if not in his conscience. He retorted that 
there was no “disharmony between good 
morals and wise industrial living.” It was 
impious, indeed, to suppose there could be 
any “real and lasting opposition between 
the laws of sound morality and those of 
sound commercial policy. . . . For what 
an idea this must give us of the Divine 
Being? What a strange constitution of 
the world would that have been had it been 
necessary that our duty and our interest 
should always clash!” This ethico-eco- 
nomic principle he applied not only to the 
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relations of man to man, but also to the 
relations of nations to each other. “Provi- 
dence never designed us to be beasts of 
prey, to bite and devour one another; but, 
on the contrary, that whatever is a social 
duty in a moral sense, should be a real last- 
ing national interest in a commercial.” 
From this line of reasoning he concluded 
“That the laws of Commerce, when rightly 
understood, do perfectly coincide with the 
laws of morality; both originating from the 
same good Being, whose mercies are over 
all his works.” It follows, does it not? that 
the laws of commerce, like the laws of 
morality, are restricted by neither time nor 
place; they must then be universal, and if 
universal, inconsistent with the concept of 
nationalism. The love of country, Tucker 
wrote, is “such a narrow, contracted pas- 
sion’’ that it “hath no place in the catalogue 
of Christian virtues” because ‘“‘the Christian 
covenant is general, comprehending all 
mankind within its embraces.” Tucker, 
indeed, fancied himself an economic cos- 
mopolitan and if he could have heard 
Neville Chamberlain’s recent Dorchester 
House speech he undoubtedly would have 
applauded the Prime Minister’s denuncia- 
tion of what he then characterized as that 
“vicious policy of economic nationalism 
and autarchy which did so much to upset 
the last peace settlement.” 


VI 

Tucker had little sympathy with eco- 
nomic nationalism, but he was deeply in- 
terested in a theory of national wealth. 
Here he again parts company with his con- 
temporaries to take his place among the 
moderns. In Tucker’s day, economists were 
still preaching the theory that gold and sil- 
ver constitute true wealth and that there- 
fore the greater the volume of precious 
metals a nation possesses the greater the 
national wealth. Nonsense! said Tucker; 
money is not wealth, it is nothing more than 
“a common measure, tally, counter to set 
forth or denominate the price of labor in 
the several transfers of it.” One can easily 
imagine that a Fort Knox crammed full of 
idle gold would have excited in his mind 
nothing but derision. “Labor,” he insisted, 
“is the true riches [of a nation] and money 
only the sign of tally.” Industry and labor 
make a nation rich; therefore, the “mutual 
circulation of labor and industry is the 
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great fundamental truth in politics and 
commerce, which can never be too much 
inculcated.”’ No country can ever lose its 
trade so long as it has an adequate supply 
of free labor, for the whole body of the 
people of any nation are either customers 
to, or manufacturers for each other,—“a 
very happy circumstance this, on which the 
wealth and prosperity of the nation greatly 
depends.” 

Any policy, therefore, designed to secure 
or increase a nation’s trade is absurd and 
futile if it “doth not tend to secure or 
increase the diligence and frugality of its 
people.” It is the duty of those “who sit 
at the helm of government” to enact laws 
that will encourage immigration and dis- 
courage emigration, guarantee to labor 
freedom of movement, open the doors of 
opportunity to the poor to rise in the eco- 
nomic and social scale, destroy the commer- 
cial monopolies of the great chartered com- 
panies and the agricultural monopolies of 
the great landed aristocracy, promote in- 
dustry and prevent unemployment. Tucker 
advocated the use of the nation’s taxing 
power for the accomplishment of these 
ends. “That state or kingdom which by 
means of proper taxes converts drones into 
bees, will be rich: But every community 
which turns bees into drones, must be poor.” 

These four theories, viz: (1) That com- 
merce “is derived from the natural and 
artificial wants of mankind’; (2) that 
“self-interest is the ruling economic mo- 
tive”; (3) that the laws of commerce are 
founded upon principles of universal appli- 
cation; and (4) that industry alone can 
make a nation rich—underlie Tucker’s 
thoughts on the problems of war and im- 
perialism. 

His interest in this phase of the general 
subject of commerce was aroused by the 
final struggle between England and France 
for imperial predominance, 1756-1763, and 
grew in intensity during the quarrel that 
followed between Great Britain and her 
American Colonies, 1763-1783. During the 
later two decades a fierce war of pamphlets 
in Great Britain accompanied the war of 
guns in America and “the golden age of 
English polemical pamphleteering” reached 
its climax. The pamphleteers not only be- 
came more active, they also became bolder 
in proclaiming their views and more acri- 
monious in attacking public men and meas- 
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ures. Macaulay thought it a matter of 
great historical significance that whereas 
during the previous reign the pamphleteers 
always referred to the King simply as the 
K , and to his ministers as Sir R 
w—, Mr. , or the Duke of N——, 
after the accession of George III in 1760 
they “first ventured to print at length the 
names of the great men whom they lam- 
pooned.” 

This new freedom and boldness was one 
of the results of the revival of British party 
politics which was in turn a by-product of 
the revolt of the American colonies. It 
should be remembered that the War of the 
American Revolution was a civil war in 
America and a political issue in Great Brit- 
ain. In neither country did public senti- 
ment approach anything like unanimity. 
Probably a third of the colonists were 
staunch Loyalists and bitterly opposed to 
the Revolution, while the division of senti- 
ment in the mother country was quite as 
deep and wide. The king and his ministers 
were determined at all hazards to crush 
the rebellion and reestablish the supremacy 
of the crown; the opposition were equally 
determined to overthrow the ministry and 
check the growing power of the crown. The 
opposition, therefore, eagerly seized upon 
the American question as a party issue and 
proclaimed the rebels as _ fellow-subjects 
who were fighting for the rights of all Eng- 
lishmen. They had no particular love for 
Americans; their course was determined by 
the exigencies of party politics. 

The pamphlet then served much the 
same political purpose as the modern news- 
paper and was used by politicians to test 
the public pulse on public questions before 
venturing to commit themselves. Each 
party employed its own corps of hacks and 
protected them from punishment. The 
American question, therefore, proved a bo- 
nanza for the pamphleteers, and for none 
more than the bellicose Dean of Gloucester. 
During the two decades, 1763-1783, there 
poured forth from the rectory of St. Ste- 
phens’ in Bristol a stream of thirteen tracts 
which Clark truly characterized as “the 
most noteworthy series of pamphlets that 
was written upon the subjects brought for- 
ward by the American war.” Perhaps it 
will be well to mention four or five of the 
most important of these productions. 

The first appeared in 1763, under the 
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significant title, Te Case of Going to War, 
for the Sake of Procuring, Enlarging, or 
Securing of Trade, Considered in a New 
Light. Tucker’s original intention, which 
he failed to carry into execution, was to 
include this work as a chapter in his Ele- 
ments of Commerce and for that reason 
gave it a subtitle of A Fragment of a 
Greater Work. His purpose in this pam- 
phlet was to convince men of the futility of 
war and conquest as a means of increasing 
the national wealth; to prove that “both 
the conquering, and conquered countries, 
are prodigious losers by them.” He had no 
illusions as to the difficulty of his task, be- 
cause mankind had long been accustomed 
to consider the practice of war “in a very 
different light from that in which it will 
be here set forth.” But he hoped that his 
folly in making the attempt “may be 
esteemed less irrational than the military 
and political folly which consists in seek- 
ing for empire by means of desolation, and 
for national riches by introducing universal 
poverty and want.” 
VII 


Tucker had not always held these views 
but had formerly accepted without ques- 
tion the mercantilist view of the value of 
colonies. But when the close of the Seven 
Years War, with the complete defeat of 
France, left Great Britain the greatest im- 
perial power since the days of the Caesars, 
but at the cost of an unparalleled national 
debt, Tucker began to doubt whether a co- 
lonial empire was worth the cost, while the 
subsequent quarrel with the colonies over 
the Stamp Act, indicating that still further 
outlays by the mother country would be 
necessary to maintain her sovereignty over 
them, convinced him that it would be to 
England’s interest to let her colonies go. 

In 1766, he put his thoughts on this 
subject into a tract which he called, A Let- 
ter from a Merchant in London to his 
Nephew in America. The “London Mer- 
chant,” unlike the “American Nephew,” 
was “not altogether fictitious.” The origi- 
nal was “an elderly gentleman,” who had 
long been versed in American affairs and 
was “perfectly acquainted with all the wiles 
there practiced during peace and in time 
of war.” But although the merchant ad- 
mitted that the colonies had “grown un- 
governable” and agreed that the longer 
their connection with Great Britain con- 
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tinued “the more heavy would the burden 
grow upon the latter,” yet he could not 
come to the inevitable conclusion, but 
“started at the idea of a separation as if he 
had seen a spectre.” 

The Dean, therefore, did not think it 
wise to advocate so radical a proposition 
in 1766 for fear that he “would be taken 
for a knave or a madman.” Depicting his 
elderly London merchant as a typical Brit- 
ish tradesman, he says that “the notion of 
parting with the colonies entirely, and then 
making leagues of friendship with them, as 
with so many independent states, was too 
enlarged an idea for [him] to comprehend, 
much less to digest.”” Consequently, Tucker 
felt that to keep his merchant in character, 
he must give his argument such a turn “as 
expressed rather a casual threat to separate, 
than a settled project of doing it.” 

Time and events, however, played into 
the Dean’s hands. By 1774 he was ready 
to give the nation frankly the benefits of his 
thoughts on the colonial question. This 
he did in a tract entitled, The True Interest 
of Great Britain set Forth with Regard to 
the Colonies: And the only Means of Liv- 
ing in Peace and Harmony with Them. 
His purpose was to familiarize his country- 
men with the idea of separation, so as to 
prepare them for it “whenever the event 
shall happen.” That separation was un- 
avoidable there could be no doubt unless 
Britain was ready to accept “the extraordi- 
nary notion of the celebrated Dr. Franklin 
and of a few other exotic patriots and poli- 
ticians, that the seat of Government ought 
to be transferred from hence to America; 
in consequence of which translation, this 
little spot will necessarily become a prov- 
ince of that vast and mighty empire. Surely 
home-born Englishmen will readily prefer 
a separation, even a speedy separation, to 
such a union as this; and yet, alas! the 
time is approaching, when there can be no 
other alternative.” 

And then suddenly allies came from an 
unexpected source. They were none other 
than delegates from twelve of the Ameri- 
can colonies assembled at Philadelphia in 
the First Continental Congress. The ad- 
dresses issued by that body arrived in Eng- 
land just in time to inspire another pam- 
phlet which the Dean published in 1775 
under the title, The Respective Pleas and 
Arguments of the Mother Country and of 
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the Colonies. It was dedicated “To the 
Plenipotentiaries of the Several Republics 
deputied to meet and sit in General Con- 
gress in the City of Philadelphia.” He 
thanked the Congress for vindicating his 
predictions by so soon throwing off the 
mask and setting up for independence. His 
own countrymen, he said, had refused to be- 
lieve him when he charged the colonists 
with aiming at independence from the be- 
ginning of the quarrel; now it was impos- 
sible to mistake their purpose and he was 
grateful that by their own actions they had 
saved him “a good deal of trouble, in the 
way of reason and argumentation.” 
“Cassandra” prophesied in vain. King, 
ministry, and parliament alike refused to 
hear. The war dragged wearily on; France, 
Spain, and Holland were sucked into the 
maelstrom; and the Dean continued to 
chafe at the folly of kings and potentates. 
Finally, in 1781, despairing of winning his 
own countrymen, he determined to appeal 
to the French. The result was a pamphlet 
which he called, Cui Bono? or, An Inquiry, 
What Benefits can arise either to the Eng- 
lish or the Americans, the French, Spani- 
ards, or Dutch, from the greatest Victories, 
or Successes, in the present War? This 
pamphlet, cast in the form of a series of let- 
ters addressed to Necker, Controller Gen- 
eral of the Finances of France, ran through 
three editions in English and one in French, 
and summed up all of the Dean’s previous 
arguments to prove that “neither princes 
nor people can be gainers by the most suc- 
cessful of wars.” The occasion that called 
it forth was the publication of Necker’s 
famous Compte Rendu. To the great 
French finance minister, the great British 
pamphleteer wrote as an economic cosmo- 
politan. Your purpose in publishing your 
financial report, said Tucker, was “to shew 
the world, that France had so many re- 
sources still remaining, as would exhaust 
and ruin England in the progress of the 
war.” To which Tucker replied, “Cui 
Bono?” But suppose England should ex- 
haust and ruin France; again, Tucker 
asked; “Cui Bono?” Or that England 
should exhaust and ruin America; once 
more, ‘Cui Bono?” Cui Bono? was “Cas- 
sandra’s” last despairing effort to save Eu- 
rope from ruin. On November 28, 1781, 
after he had penned and signed his last 
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letter to Necker, he received news that 
called for a postscript: 


This moment an account is arrived, [he wrote], 
that the brave Cornwallis with his little army has 
been obliged to submit to the united force of supe- 
rior numbers. I am at a loss what to say on this 
occasion. To congratulate my country on being 
defeated is contrary to that decency which is due 
to the public. And yet, if this defeat should ter- 
minate in a total separation from America, it 
would be one of the happiest events, that hath 
ever happened to Great Britain—I have no right 
to congratulate you on this victory, much less to 
condole with you; though condolence would have 
been by far the properer compliment. Time will 
shew what you have got; and what we have lost, 
by the progresses of the present war. The Eng- 
lish have been too long in the habit of using the 
disadvantageous lever; it will now be the turn 
of France to use it. France, without colonies, or 
foreign dominions, is almost invulnerable; but 
whenever she is seized with the epidemical mad- 
ness of having distant colonies, she will be as 
vulnerable as her neighbours. 


VIII 

Tucker’s theories of the economics of war 
are so intimately bound together with his 
theories of imperialism that it is impossible 
to discuss them separately. I shall, there- 
fore, treat them briefly as a single subject. 
In ancient time, he wrote, “men went to 
war without much ceremony or pretence;” 
war and robbery were considered the honor- 
able professions and it was enough to jus- 
tify either that a man or a nation coveted 
the possessions of another. “But at the 
present we, who chuse to call ourselves civil- 
ized nations, generally affect a more cere- 
monious parage, and many pretences. Com- 
plaints are first made of some injury 
received, some right violated, some in- 
croachment, detention, or usurpation, and 
none will acknowledge themselves the ag- 
gressors.” Nations about to go to war make 
a solemn appeal to Heaven “to maintain 
the righteous cause, and to punish the 
wrong-doer;” but no nation acknowledges 
“the true motives,” although it may be ap- 
parent to all the world that “a thirst for 
glory, a lust for dominion, the cabals of 
Statesmen, or the ravenous appetites of in- 
dividuals for power or plunder, for wealth 
without industry, and greatness without 
merit, were the only real and genuine 
springs of action.” 
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Every nation, he said, contained two 
classes of people who seek to promote their 
own interests by war and conquest. The 
first includes princes and rulers who “ex- 
pect to get by successful wars, and a series 
of conquests, either more territory, or more 
subjects, or a more ample revenue; or per- 
haps, as is generally the case, they expect 
to obtain all three.” But the wealth of na- 
tions is “not to be valued by acres;” a 
thousand well cultivated, productive acres 
may be better than ten thousand acres of 
wilderness; for “May not a man be the pro- 
prietor of twenty miles square in North- 
America, and yet be in want of a dinner?” 
Then, too, discontented conquered subjects 
add nothing to the industry or the power 
of a nation and “an ill-peopled country” 
though large and extensive will not produce 
as much revenue “as a small one well culti- 
vated and populous.” Moreover, revenue 
derived from conquered people is soon 
“swallowed up in governments, guards, and 
garrisons, in salaries and pensions, and all 
the consuming perquisites and expences 
attendant on distant provinces.” 

The other class of people “who are al- 
ways clamouring for war, and sounding the 
alarm of battle,” are private individuals 
who expect to feather their nests by war. 
Every country has its own “different sorts 
of firebrands” who make up this class; 
Great Britain had seven. They were: (1) 
The “mock-patriot and furious anti-cour- 
tier,” who strive to plunge the country into 
costly wars in order to overthrow the ruling 
ministry and bring themselves into power; 
(2) the “hungry pamphleteer, who writes 
for bread” and whose province it is “to be 
a kind of jackall to the patriot-lion; for 
he beats the forest, and first starts the 
game”; (3) the “broker, and the gambler 
of change-alley,” that “other monster of 
modern times, who is perpetually declaim- 
ing against a peace”; (4) the news-writers, 
“a fourth species of political firebrand” 
who “may be truly said to trade in blood,” 
and for whom “a war is their harvest; and 
a gazette extraordinary produces a crop of 
an hundred fold’; (5) “The jobbers and 
contractors of all kinds and of all degrees 
for our fleets and armies” and “every other 
agent, who has the fingering of the public 
money”; these “constitute a distinct brood 
of vultures, who prey upon their own 
species, and fatten upon human gore’”’; (6) 
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“Dealers in exports and imports,” and 
traders to the colonies, for whom a war 
“unsettles all things, and opens a wide field 
for speculation”; and (7) “Land and sea 
officers, the invariable advocates for war” 
which “is their trade, their bread, and the 
sure way to get promotion.” 

Self-interest inspired these groups to ad- 
vocate war and conquests; but private in- 
terest and national interest “are very dis- 
tinct things; nay, they are often quite 
opposite.” National interest requires a 
growing population, but surely “a scheme, 
which consists in the destruction of the 
human species, is a very strange one indeed 
to be proposed for their increase and multi- 
plication.” National interest requires the 
development of industry, but war retards 
this development by decreasing population, 
increasing public expenditures, and impos- 
ing heavy tax burdens on industry and la- 
bor. National interest requires peace as 
a condition for expanding trade, “for of all 
the absurdities, that of going to war for the 
sake of getting trade is the most absurd.” 

Individual traders, said Tucker, under- 
stand well enough how to knock a man on 
the head and take his all at once, but “to 
excite that man to greater industry 
and sobriety, to consider him as a customer 
to them, and themselves as customers to 
him ... is a kind of reasoning as unin- 
telligible to their comprehensions, as the 
antipodes themselves.”’ On the other hand, 
it should always be the general policy of a 
nation of traders “to increase the number 
of its friends, and to attract customers from 
every part of the globe, by promoting the 
mutual interests of mankind, and by giving 
no just alarms to their fears and jealousies.” 
Tucker could not understand, therefore, 
why a nation of shopkeepers should have 
such a “fondness for war” as the British 
had had for the past half-century. Suppose 
they should always triumph over their ene- 
mies. ‘Will that circumstance,” he asks 
his countrymen, “render your goods cheaper 
at market than they were before? And if 
it will not, nay if it tends to render them 
much dearer, what have you got by such a 
victory? . . . What will the conduct of 
foreign nations be when your goods are 
brought to their markets? They will never 
enquire, whether you are victorious or not; 
but only, whether you will sell cheaper, or 
at least as cheap as others? [For] it is 
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evident to a demonstration, that trade will 
always follow cheapness, and not conquest.” 
The correct motto for the British, he adds, 
is: “To study to be quiet, and do our own 
business.” 

Tucker summed up his theory of war and 
trade as follows: “Neither princes nor peo- 
ple can be gainers by the most successful 
wars;—trade . . . will make its way to the 
country where goods are manufactured the 
best and cheapest;—but conquering na- 
tions neither manufacture well nor cheap;— 
and consequently must sink in trade in pro- 
portion as they extend in conquest.” 

As I have already observed, Tucker 
treated the economics of war, trade and 
imperialism as a single problem. During 
the Seven Years War, he wrote to Lord 
Kames, Franklin’s friend: “War, conquests 
and colonies are our present system, and 
mine is just the opposite.” However, he 
confessed that he had not always been an 
anti-imperialist. In his Essay on Trade 
(1749), he had adopted the orthodox mer- 
cantilist arguments in favor of colonial pos- 
sessions and even advocated the founding 
of new British colonies in the Hudson’s Bay 
region. He had approved of the mercan- 
tilist policy that colonies must be kept “de- 
pendent and subservient to the welfare of 
the mother country” but should not be 
“driven into independence.” This policy 
embraced four features: (1) Colonies “‘must 
not interfere with the mother country in 
their products. (2) They should be en- 
couraged to send raw materials to England. 
(3) We must permit them to furnish us 
under reasonable and easy duty such lux- 
uries as we are wedded to and must buy 
elsewhere. . . . (4) Even the farthest col- 
onists must be considered, . . . and en- 
couraged to do what they can lest they be 
employed in planning against the mother 
country.” But as time passed, Tucker 
abandoned these ideas, and in 1781 wrote 
to Necker that he heartily wished every- 
thing he had written in “favour of coloniza- 
tion-schemes was totally expunged.” 

His change of views was a logical con- 
clusion from the economic theories that he 
had developed since 1749. The mercan- 
tilist held that trade could be controlled by 
law backed by physical force; Tucker an- 
swered that the course of trade was deter- 
mined by self-interest and the only way a 
nation could build up its trade was by 
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making better and cheaper goods than its 
competitors. The mercantilist taught that 
national wealth consists in the possession 
of huge heaps of the precious metals and 
favored laws to prohibit their exportation; 
Tucker declared that industry and labor 
alone make a nation rich and condemned 
laws that prevent the free flow of specie 
into the channels of trade. The mercantil- 
ist looked to the nation’s balance of pounds, 
shillings and pence to determine whether 
the balance of trade was in its favor; Tucker 
argued that although such a balance “may 
look fair to the eyes of a merchant or trades- 
man ... yet the able statesman, and ju- 
dicious patriot, who are to keep the public 
accounts by quite different columns,—by 
men, women and children employed, or 
not employed,—will regard this tumor of 
wealth as a dangerous disease, not as a 
natural and healthy growth.” The mer- 
cantilist favored the commercial monopolies 
enjoyed by the great chartered companies 
as necessary to develop foreign and colonial 
trade; Tucker denounced them as detri- 
mental to all trade, foreign, colonial and 
domestic, and declared if Government were 
to abolish all of them it “would soon find 
the effects of its paternal care in the grow- 
ing industry of its people.” The mercan- 
tilist accepted the theory that in any ex- 
change of commodities what one party 
gains the other loses and therefore the 
mother country by law should monopolize 
the trade of its colonies; Tucker main- 
tained that a nation’s true commercial 
policy was to make customers of its rivals 
and to become their customers because a 
nation cannot sell unless it is willing to buy. 

Since all these things were true, what 
value do distant and dependent colonies have 
for the mother country? They draw off her 
most industrious, capable, and ambitious 
laborers; for instance, the emigrants that 
had recently gone to America from Scot- 
land and Ireland “were far from being the 
most indigent or the least capable of sub- 
sisting in their own country. No, it was 
not poverty or necessity which compelled, 
but ambition which enticed, them to forsake 
their native soil.” Colonies impose upon 
the mother country the financial burden of 
governing and protecting them, but when 
it comes to their commerce, laws or no laws, 
they trade wherever their own interests dic- 
tate, and whenever they decide that their 
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own interests will be served by doing so, 
they throw off their dependence upon the 


present state. He appealed to history for 
confirmation of his opinion that it had been 
the nature of all colonies “from the days 
of Thucydides down to the present times 
. . . to aspire after independence, and to 
set up for themselves as soon as ever they 
find that they are able to subsist, without 
being beholden to the mother-country.” 


IX 


When Tucker came to apply his theories 
to the problem of the American colonies 
after 1765, he found that they led to but 
one conclusion—separation. Objections to 
this solution he declared were due to ignor- 
ance and prejudice. The very idea would 
shock “many weak people, who think, that 
there is neither happiness nor security but 
in an overgrown, unwieldly empire”; but 
what, after all, were the objections? First, 
that the loss of the American trade would 
spell the commercial ruin of Great Britain; 
but had he not already proved that Great 
Britain was America’s best market, and 
were the Americans an exception to the 
principle that self-interest determines the 
course of trade? In the second place, 
many people feared that separation would 
“greatly decrease our shipping and naviga- 
tion, and consequently diminish the breed 
of sailors”; but that fear was based on the 
assumption that Great Britain would lose 
the American trade and that assumption he 
had already shown to be fallacious. The 
third, and last, objection to separation was 
the ever-present French bugaboo: if Great 
Britain surrendered her sovereignty over 
the colonies, would not France take them 
under her wing? Tucker laughed this idea 
out of court. The idea that the Americans 
who could not brook the mild rule of Eng- 
land would throw themselves “into the arms 
of France,’ exchange English liberty for 
French despotism, and willingly become 
“the slaves of the Grand Monarch,” he 
thought was based on “very wild, very ex- 
travagant, and absurd suppositions.’’ More- 
over, who could suppose that the French 
king and his ministers would wish to have 
American “democratical” notions instilled 
into the French people? “Yet instilled they 
must be, while a communication is kept 
open between the two countries” and “while 
Americans are permitted to come into 
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France, and Frenchmen into America.” 

Then the Dean shot his last bow. To 
give point to his argument for separation 
and to reconcile both the British and the 
French to the idea, he must reassure them 
against their fears of the growth of a mighty 
rival beyond the Atlantic. “As to the 
future grandeur of America and its being a 
rising empire, under one head, whether re- 
publican, or monarchial, it is one of the 
idlest, and most visionary notions, that ever 
was conceived even by writers of romance.” 
The very genius of the people, their lack of 
any “center of union,” the absence of any 
“common interest to pursue, when the 
power and government of England are 
finally removed,” all make such a thing im- 
possible. ‘Their fate seems to be, a dis- 
united people, till the end of time.” 

But why should he labor so hard for the 
truth in these matters? Who would thank 
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him for it? He was forced to seek conso- 
lation in the hope that “a few may be 
struck with the force of these truths, and 
yield their minds to conviction:—possibly 
in a long course of time their numbers may 
encrease;—and possibly, at last, the tide 
may turn; so that our posterity may re- 
gard the present madness of going to war 
for the sake of trade, riches, or dominion, 
with the same eye of astonishment and pity, 
that we do the madness of our forefathers in 
fighting under the banner of the peaceful 
Cross to recover the Holy Land.” 

Evidently Cassandra had caught a vision 
of “American Business,’ perched atop a 
marble pedestal and garbed in raiment of 
shining white, releasing doves of peace to 
spread the glad, if somewhat belated, tidings 
to all the Hitlers of the earth that war as an 
instrument of economic policy has become 
obsolete in the world. 





America’s Ways Are Different 


By RALPH ALBERTSON 


(Ralph Albertson is a retired business man now living in Washington, D. C., who says of 
himself that during the hopeful years of ‘‘The Century of Progress’’ he was a liberal-progressive, 
but that now in this period of world reaction he is more concerned with our anchorages than 


with problematical progress.—Editor.) 


HERE is an American way in govern- 

ment and in industry, in social and racial 
relationships, and in the outlook of the 
individual upon his environment, which is, 
in the main, characteristic of this country 
if not strictly peculiar to it. In some of 
its details it is common to the civilization 
of the western world but in all its out- 
standing features the American way is 
easily decipherable from the ways of 
Europe or Asia or Africa, and it behooves 
us in this hour of turmoil to be intelligently 
conscious of it. 


I 


America was founded in protest and 
groping. Our forbears may have had 
dreams and ideals but they had much more 
revolt. They were land hungry to be sure 
but they were more conscious of the things 
they wanted to get away from than of the 
things they were going to. They were in 
revolt against too much government, too 
much church, too much interference with 
their persons and their opinions. The new 
society that they made tried to get away 
from these things, tried to establish fellow- 





ship and liberty, and there was more toler- 
ance than witch-hunting in the structure 
they erected. 

Political power had meant unlimited 
power over the subject throughout most of 
the world and most of history. Absolutism 
had been the way of the world, and the 
struggles to curb it had been few and rarely 
successful. King John had been forced to 
grant Magna Charta; the supremacy of the 
law over the Throne had been established 
by Parliament, and the political dominion 
of the church had been somewhat curbed 
in spots; but for the most part they who 
rebelled against political absolutism were 
reduced to the profitless pastime of killing 
or trying to kill the autocrat and then being 
killed in turn. 

Political absolutism means just the same 
today; complete power over the person and 
property of the subject, the person includ- 
ing of course opinions as well as actions; 
over religion as well as labor, feelings as 
well as deportment, and, necessarily, even 
the expressions of the face as well as the 
words of the mouth. All these come under 
the unquestioned control of the totalitarian 
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state, the whole person as well as the whole 
of society, even or especially the reproduc- 
tive functions becoming subject to admin- 
istrative management. Thus in a truly 
totalitarian state there naturally arises the 
ancient custom of executive usurpation! 

The totalitarian state was not unknown 
to our forbears. Such modifications of it 
as had been achieved in England were 
slower of achievement on the continent. 
The refugees who fled to the American 
wilderness were accompanied and pursued 
by established power; but when they finally 
broke with it, it was a revolutionary break, 
and the new institutions that they set up 
were basically different from the old which 
they overthrew. 

II 


Following that revolution there have de- 
veloped national ways of life that are as 
heartily loved by us as they are hated by 
the Hitlers. Let us take a brief glance at 
some of these. 

1. The American way is the way of 
strictly limited governmental powers. The 
powers of government in this country were 
“grants,” always specifically limited, by 
those who made the government. The 
powers of the federal government were 
strictly limited grants by the states which 
made the federal government. It was this 
fact that made necessary the creation of 
written constitutions, for these granted 
powers were restricted jealously, and had to 
be specified in careful language. For only 
so could the “liberties of the people’ be 
safeguarded against the usurpations of 
office holders, and the founding Americans 
were keenly sensitive about these liberties. 
Some government was necessary, but “that 
government is best which governs least” 
was a sincere sentiment in their hearts, and 
somewhat grudgingly they conceded to the 
governments they were setting up only a 
little more power than that of a carefully 
guarded police function. 

In England and in a few other places 
parliamentarianism had restricted the power 
of monarchs. The problem and procedure 
of the idealistic and the brave was the tak- 
ing away of power from those who had it. 
But in America, government was the cre- 
ation of living men and the fathers of liv- 
ing men, and here only that power could 
reside in government. which the people 
voluntarily bestowed upon it. 
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The founders were suspicious of govern- 
ments. They were afraid of the misuse of 
power by fallible men. They sought free- 
dom from oppression, and this is the reason 
for the very specific limitations placed upon 
the powers of executives, of legislative 
bodies, and the courts. Whoever would be- 
come a dictator in America must first as- 
sume powers that do not exist. 

2. The American way is the way of the 
Bill of Rights. The first ten amendments 
to the constitution are more peculiar to 
America than are the original seven articles 
of the constitution. They are all restric- 
tions upon the powers of the government, re- 
affirmations that the only power the govern- 
ment has is that which is delegated to it 
by the states and the people, specific and 
jealous reservations of power to the people. 
The Tenth Amendment in full is as follows: 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

For a dictator to arise in America would 
involve the destruction of the Bill of Rights. 

3. A third cutstanding characteristic of 
the American way is that it is the way of 
distributed responsibility. We have State 
as well as Federal government, and also 
various forms of more local “home rule.” 
This division of political responsibility and 
allegiance is both the corner stone of politi- 
cal freedom and the open door to training 
for political leadership. Local self govern- 
ment still comprises the elements of power 
and responsibility that mark us out from 
others. Neither the Republicans of the 
60’s nor the Democrats of 70 years later, 
though both attempted encroachments, 
have impaired the vitality of this important 
and indispensable feature of the American 
way. We shall do well to continue to guard 
“State Rights” as one of the chief bulwarks 
of our liberties. A dictator would have to 
abolish all local self-government except as 

an empty form. 

4. The American way is the way of pri- 
vate power in industry and business. This 
goes so far as to put private rights in many 
cases ahead of the public welfare, but not 
of course so far ahead that government can- 
not tax them in the interest of the public 
welfare. Our governments have given their 
resources freely to private persons for ex- 
ploitation, they have surrendered some of 
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their public functions to private parties for 
use in profiteering, they have created arti- 
ficial persons for private profit making, 
giving them special protection and peculiar 
immunities and then enfranchised them 
with public power and exclusive privilege. 
These things are done in smaller and more 
limited ways by other countries, but no- 
where so vastly and prodigally as in Amer- 
ica. And this American way has produced 
wealth, national wealth, rich men, powerful 
corporations beyond those of any other 
country or any other period in history. It 
has made us a great and powerful nation. 
It has involved some evil and much good. 
It has made much wealth and some poverty. 
It is freedom for the rich and the powerful 
and the ambitious, and sometimes of course 
for the unscrupulous. There is some cruelty 
about this capitalism, but there has been 
mitigation and alleviation. It is not a 
cruelty of which we are proud. We are 
ashamed of it. We may find ways to abate 
it. But private business enterprise is our 
way, and it is our way to keep it as free 
as we can. It is freer here now than any- 
where else in the world. It would be easy 
for a dictator to destroy this. It would 
even be easy for a short-sighted Congress 
to destroy it. But it would not be easy for 
Messrs. Stalin, Mussolini or Hitler to de- 
vise a system that would produce more 
prosperity or less cruelty. 

5. The American way is the way of 
laissez faire. More than in any other 
highly civilized country in the world we in 
America have let men and corporations do 
what they pleased and as they pleased in 
order to satisfy their ambitions and accu- 
mulate wealth. We have allowed and in- 
sisted upon a freedom of action which was 
most unlike the old world and to which we 
must attribute a large measure of our in- 
dustrial progress. We have produced giant 
industrial corporations with enormous 
power. 

Timidly and tentatively we have under- 
taken to regulate some of the activities of 
some of these corporations, but for the most 
part the commissions which we have set up 
to do this regulating in the public interest 
have been themselves regulated and con- 
trolled by the corporations. From the 
Interstate Commerce Commission down to 
the local Boards of Health the business men 
who were to be watched have done most of 
the watching. They have been in evidence 
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when the public interest was not in evi- 
dence. They have largely negatived the pur- 
poses for which the commissions were ap- 
pointed, so that our liberties are still more 
seriously threatened by bad business than 
by bad politicians. We seem not to have 
made up our minds to give government the 
power to control business in any absolute 
or thorough fashion, and on the whole and 
in the long run it is better so. We see 
enough of that sort of thing now in Italy 
and Germany. We must continue in our 
tentative and experimental attempts at reg- 
ulation, suffering the evils that we have 
learned to live with rather than a dictator- 
ship of government bureaus, and hoping to 
find the $5,000 public official who can regu- 
late the $50,000 business executive. There 
have been public officials of that calibre. 
There will be others, and they will neither 
need nor ask for dictatorial power. 

6. There are classes in America but no 
artificial class distinctions and _ barriers. 
This is important. It is not to say that we 
have a classless society. There are widely 
divergent classes, but American govern- 
ments do not set up any walls between them 
and therefore do not artificially perpetuate 
them. Herein the American way is unique 
and as we feel outstandingly beneficial. 

7. It is often said that the American way 
in business is the way of individualism. It 
should be said rather that it is more pe- 
culiarly the way of corporations. There 
have been more “artificial persons” created 
by the forty-eight American states than 
have ever been dreamed of elsewhere or in 
all history. For almost everything we may 
wish to do we must have an incorporation. 
We incorporate for minor as well as major 
functions. We incorporate shops, farms 
and families, patents, franchises, prospects, 
and mere hopes. Many mere hopes! We 
think in terms of corporations and our in- 
dividualism is really corporationism. The 
artificial person enjoys unique privileges 
and valuable immunities. It is a rare device 
for doing business and for covering a multi- 
tude of sins. It is the American way of 
being enterprising and efficient and big. 
Incorporationism is the flower of capitalism 
and it would seem to be in America quite 
full-blown, as corporations are formed to 
hold the securities of corporations that 
hold the securities of other corporations. 
This process may go too far, for it is highly 
centralizing and correspondingly dangerous. 
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We want no “corporative state” here in 
America, for nothing would be more inimical 
to our American ways of life. 

8. Our way is the way of cultural di- 
versity. This the keystone of tolerance and 
freedom. All advocates of uniformity and 
conformity, whether of Facism, Com- 
munism, Naziism or self-exploiting super 
patriotism, easily become enemies of the 
American way. They are all too willing to 
sacrifice their liberties of whatever kind to 
the ogres of bigotry. In a religious frenzy 
they surrender all their rights to the state. 
The all-powerful state has become the god 
of their minds and hearts. 

The American way not only separated the 
church and the state, it separated religion 
from the state, so that religious freedom 
became a reality. Yet today in America the 
greatest danger to our institutions lies in 
the appeal to religious bigotry called in 
Germany “cultural solidarity.” To the 
enthusiastic youth of the country, who are 
usually quite unhampered by any adequate 
knowledge of history or analytical under- 
standing of the American way, this is 
a serious danger. Cultural “solidarity” 
means cultural uniformity, and nothing is 
more foreign to the spirit of our Americas. 
The American way is the way of cultural 
diversity, and the ideal of this diversity 
should become ingrained in American youth. 
This ideal must have sturdy support if we 
are to be saved from the crackpots and the 
lunatic fringe whose love of cultural 
solidarity leads straight down to the abyss 
of absolutism. 

9. We abjure power over other peoples. 
We want the Philippines to be free, and 
Cuba, and Mexico. We do not want an 
empire. We do not want anyone else to 
have an empire. We are anti-imperialistic 
for others and for ourselves. 

We went into the world war to make the 
world safe for democracy. Current com- 
ment on this famous phrase of President 
Wilson is derisive, makes a joke of it. 
But why? Because we failed. Yet it re- 
mains true that that was the dominant 
motive that took us into the war. We did 
not go into the war to make money for 
Morgan, nor to get something for ourselves, 
nor because we believe in war. We never 
have believed in war, but several times we 
have found it necessary, as we perhaps shall 
again. Never however as seekers of empire. 
We did not seek the Spanish possessions 
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in 1898. After defeating Spain we paid her 
more for what we took than they were 
worth. And then we spent more yet to give 
them protection, education and freedom. 
Some of us were afraid in 1898 that we were 
becoming an imperialist nation, but these 
fears were groundless. We are not as a 
people imperialists. 

IIt 


Our ideas of ways American are inevita- 
bly associated with the era of geographical 
expansion which seems to have reached a 
climax with the exhaustion of the public 
domain and the approach of the saturation 
point in the exploitation of public utilities 
and natural resources. Now that we have 
come to the end of that era and of the rapid 
growth of population, and at the same time 
face the new condition of theoretical over- 
production, we have reached another criti- 
cal period in our history. 

Herein perhaps lies the greatest reason 
we have to fear a dictatorship. We are no 
longer in the era of territorial expansion. 
The new Wages and Hours law is estimated 
to affect three million workers while we 
have ten million unemployed, and our chief 
concern the while seems to be about over- 
production. In short, we have not adjusted 
ourselves to the facts of our economy. 

There is danger here, some danger, that 
we shall lose some of these essential Ameri- 
can ways. We are threatened by (1) great 
concentrations of working capital, (2) 
abuses of vast labor power in a few hands, 
(3) centralization of political power in the 
Federal government, (4) suppression of in- 
dividual initiative in industry, (5) intoler- 
ance. These things menace the structure 
upon which our liberties depend. We shall 
watch them and control them. A sixth 
menace is foreign criticism and hatred of 
our American ways. This we shall ignore 
and we shall refuse to let it make us fight- 
ing mad. It is quite possible that we are 
fully responsible for the sad fact that cer- 
tain Europeans do not love our American 
ways. 

One could hope that our young people 
were better “rooted and grounded” in these 
particular, peculiar principles of our na- 
tional, industrial and political organization, 
these ways of life that have kept us free. 
For these distinctive ways of American life 
have made us the happiest civilized people 
to be found in an unhappy world. 








(Mr. Bloom, eighteen years a member of 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representative 


HE present Neutrality Act was signed 

by the President on November 4, 1939. 
It has now been tested for over six months, 
during which foreign war has prevailed. 
The war has been greatly extended since 
the Neutrality Act was signed, but the 
United States remains at peace, and none 
of the belligerents has challenged the fair- 
ness and impartiality of this country under 
the Neutrality Act. 

The foremost objective of the Congress, 
the President, and people of the United 
States is to keep out of war. This fixed 
purpose has been powerfully aided by the 
Neutrality Act. But for that law, the 
United States might by this time have be- 
come seriously involved. 

Predictions were made by opponents of 
the Neutrality Act that it would take this 
country along the road to war. These pre- 
dictions were honestly made, but they were 
not based upon reality. 

It was said that the United States would 
become the arsenal of the Allies by lifting 
the embargo upon arms and implements of 
war, and that this policy would provoke 
war upon us. 

The United States has not become an 
arsenal, and no belligerent finds fault with 
our old-fashioned policy of dealing freely 
with all parties. 

It was said that the United States was 
unwise in withdrawing its ships from em- 
battled areas. We were accused of aban- 
doning the freedom of the seas. 

The wisdom of the present Neutrality 
Act in this respect has been demonstrated. 
Other neutral nations have sent ships into 
the war zones and these ships have been 
sunk, with great loss of life. The United 
States has not lost a single ship because of 
the great war. American citizens have not 
perished in attacks upon American ships. 
This fact alone vindicates the wisdom of 
the Neutrality Act. 

It was said that Americans would lose 
heavily because of withdrawal of American 
shipping from war zones. On the con- 
trary, American shipping to foreign ports 


Thanks to Our Neutrality Law 


By SOL BLOOM 
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Congress, is Chairman of the Committee on 


s.—Editor.) 


since the beginning of the European conflict 
has increased sharply to its highest point 
in a decade. In January and February of 
this year 1,042 American vessels were em- 
ployed, an increase of 110 from the like 
1939 period. The rise was more striking 
in view of the diversion of American vessels 
from the war zone to Mediterranean, South 
American, African, and Asiatic ports, and 
the withdrawal of passenger liners from the 
North Atlantic. Our commerce with other 
peaceful nations is increasing—and_ this 
growth is permanent, not depending upon 
the abnormal demands of war. 

By furnishing implements of war to bel- 
ligerents the United States is stimulating 
invention and improvement in these weap- 
ons, besides building up immense produc- 
tive capacity in aviation factories. These 
inventions and improvements, and this in- 
creased productive capacity vastly increase 
the effectiveness of our national defense, 
without any cost to us. As the war con- 
tinues, the United States keeps abreast of 
all new devices and mechanisms of war, so 
that our national defenses are stronger than 
would have been the case if we had main- 
tained the embargo. 

Thus, three prime objectives have been 
attained by the Neutrality Act. 

First. We have made it less likely than 
ever that the United States will become in- 
volved in war. 

Second. We have averted loss of Amer- 
ican life and property and yet have main- 
tained commerce. 

Third. We have kept American national 
defense modernized without the necessity of 
spending huge sums for equipment and ex- 
pansion of manufacturing capacity. 

While sentiment in the United States is 
overwhelmingly in sympathy with the cause 
of the Allies in the European war, senti- 
ment in this country is equally overwhelm- 
ing against our country becoming involved 
in the war. 

We intend to stay out of the war. We 
are safeguarded in this determination by 
the present Neutrality Act. 
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Adventurers Abroad Beware! 


By JAMES D. BARNETT 


(Dr. Barnett, Professor of Political Science in the University of Oregon since 1908, has 


contributed many articles to legal and political journals.— 


“Let the risks of living abroad be taken 
by those who choose to live abroad.”— 
PEARL Buck. 


HE right of one nation to protect its 

citizens abroad against injustice suffered 
from another has long been generally con- 
sidered as established by international law, 
although there was little occasion for the 
application of the principle before the mod- 
ern migration of persons and capital. The 
classical doctrine was formulated by Vattel, 
the leading authority on international law 
from the middle of the eighteenth to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and has 
later been elaborated especially by jurists 
of the United States. 


I 


Our own country has intervened for its 
citizens much more than all other countries 
combined, because of the greater number 
of occasions for such action, arising out of 
ventures of our citizens in countries suffer- 
ing from unstable conditions. This has led 
to continuous friction especially with Latin 
American states, culminating at times in 
violence and seizure of territory. Under 
such circumstances there has always been 
apprehension of even more serious conse- 
quences; and the “good neighbor” policy 
has thus often been frustrated. This ever 
present source of trouble is dangerous, espe- 
cially at a time like this, when there is 
greater need than ever for the maintenance 
of friendly cooperation among the republics 
of this continent. 

Our government has generally been re- 
luctant to intervene for its citizens in a 
forcible manner; but it has often been 
driven into action by the agitation of the 
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vested interests directly concerned and 
their allies. Moreover, at times extraneous 
matters, religious, economic, or political, 
have been dragged into the controversy to 
confuse the issues and arouse animosity 
toward our neighbors. 

In practice a distinction has been gen- 
erally made between breach of ordinary 
contracts (without the element of tort) 
and tortious injuries in this connection, 
thus clearly enunciated by Secretary John 
Quincy Adams over a century ago: “With 
regard to contracts of an individual born 
in one country with the government of an- 
other, most especially when the individual 
contracting is domiciliated in the country 
with whose government he contracts, and 
formed the contract voluntarily, for his own 
private emolument and without the privity 
of the nation under whose protection he has 
been born, he has no claim whatever to call 
upon the government of his nativity to 
espouse his claim, the government having 
no right to compel that with which he 
voluntarily contracted to the performance 
of that contract.” And this position has 
been maintained by our statesmen over 
and over again. 

Now, of course, as the English jurist, 
Hall, declared: “Fundamentally there is no 
difference in principle between wrongs in- 
flicted by breach of a monetary agreement 
and other wrongs for which the state, as 
itself the wrongdoer, is immediately respon- 
sible.” The distinction is here, in fact, a 
“distinction without a difference’; it is 
made simply as a proper concession to 
political expediency. 

The “Calvo Doctrine”—identified par- 
ticularly with the great jurist of that name, 
which went so far, apparently, as to ex- 
clude, as illegal under international law, 
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not only “dictatorial” intervention of any 
kind but even diplomatic discussion in all 
cases whatever of alleged injustice to for- 
eigners, exactly as if due to the fault of 
private individuals—has never, unfortu- 
nately, received much acceptance beyond 
Latin America, where it originated. 


II 


In spite of all the discussion by states- 
men and jurists for generations, there are 
still no very clear standards for the meas- 
urement of national responsibility in a given 
case of injury; and thus, naturally, the 
intervening (powerful) states, “judges in 
their own cause,” are inclined to interpret 
the so-called law for their own benefit. Par- 
ticularly in this country where has been 
developed the strange notion that, practi- 
cally, the “due process” clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, as interpreted by our 
own courts, is ubiquitous, a kind of “natural 
law,” which, as Cicero says, “is the same 
eternal and immutable law, given at all 
times and to all nations.” On the other 
hand, the Mexican government has asserted 
that ‘“‘the so-called rights of man, including, 
among others, the right to property, with 
its modalities, are not principles of inter- 
national law, but that their validity is de- 
rived from municipal law’’; and that, there- 
fore, the ascertainment and enforcement of 
these rights belongs exclusively to the state 
of origin, whether claimants for redress are 
citizens or foreigners. 

Even where specific grants of rights to 
foreigners have contained the so-called 
“Calvo Clause”, whereby the parties are 
pledged not to invoke the assistance of their 
own government in controversies that may 
arise therefrom, and are thus placed “on 
the same level” with nationals, the validity 
of such waivers has, unfortunately and un- 
justly, generally been repudiated by the 
states to which the foreigner belongs. 

Whatever the law, common sense de- 
mands that not only in cases of ordinary 
breach of contract, for which intervention 
is in practice now denied, but in all other 
cases of injury as well, the foreigner should 
look for redress only from the country in 
which he makes his venture. As the Mexi- 
can government contends, “the foreigner 
who voluntarily moves to a country which 
is not his own in search of a personal bene- 
fit, accepts in advance, together with the 
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advantages which he is going to enjoy, the 
risks to which he may find himself exposed.” 

This doctrine has been effectively elabo- 
rated by our own Senator Lee: “When 
those capitalists invested that sum of money 
in a foreign country they did so with but 
one purpose in mind, and that was to make 
profit... . If they made a profit, they 
had a right to it; if they had a loss... 
I should not care to be cut in on it. But it 
cost America the lives of 150 American boys 
and the lives of 450 Nicaraguans, and six 
and a half million dollars to protect private 
investments in Nicaragua to the amount of 
eighteen and a half million dollars. It also 
cost us in the good will of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries.” 

Intervention has assumed various forms, 
“representation,” “protest,” “interposition,” 
“friendly advice,” “moral pressure,” vio- 
lence. But even the mildest measures are 
fraught with danger. If they fail, stronger 
measures are likely to follow, to uphold 
the “prestige” of the intervening state, if 
for no other reason. 

By the Pan-American Convention of 
Buenos Aires, to which the United States 
is a party, “the high contracting parties 
declare inadmissible the intervention of any 
one of them, directly or indirectly, and for 
whatever reason, in the internal or external 
affairs of any other of the parties.” It is 
clear that forcible intervention is thus 
clearly precluded; but the relation of the 
provision to other forms of intervention 
needs clarification. 

Of course no honest man would contend 
that states are not under moral obligation 
to pay their just dues, as individuals are. 
States are only groups of individuals and 
nothing more. But probably in no state 
are either citizens or foreigners protected 
fully against injuries at the hands of the 
state, whether by way of breach of contract 
or, especially, torts. In the performance of 
the so-called “governmental” functions, 
even our municipal corporations are gen- 
erally absolutely free from liability. 

These considerations should have more 
weight in view of recent drastic limitations 
imposed by Congress upon the rights of 
our citizens to engage in activities permitted 
to neutrals by the established rules of inter- 
national law—restrictions imposed for the 
sole purpose of avoiding international con- 
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troversies over the violation of the rights 
of American citizens by belligerents. 

If the sinking of the Lusitania and other 
similar unfortunate events resulting in the 
destruction of American lives and American 
property were not the “cause” of our entry 
into the World War, they certainly were at 
least the chief “occasion” of our action. 
The only alternatives, as the American 
historian Seymour said, were “to forbid our 
citizens and ships the right to travel on 
the high seas, or else to inform them and 
shipowners that we would take no retalia- 
tory action if the citizens were drowned or 
the ships sunk.” Indeed this policy was 
strongly urged at the time the injuries were 
suffered, and it had a good deal of popular 
support. As Mr. Lansing admitted, the 
“arguments” appealed to the “average 
man” as “reasonable.” 

The “reasonable” policy, with other 
safeguards to the maintenance of neutral- 
ity, has been adopted by Congressional 
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legislation, beginning in 1935. An act of 
that year provided, with some exceptions, 
that citizens might travel on belligerent 
vessels, after proclamation issued in the 
discretion of the President, only at their 
own risk; and, later, they were forbidden 
to take the risk at all. Further, the car- 
riage of passengers and goods by American 
vessels to belligerent countries was, with 
some exceptions, likewise prohibited. All 
this has been almost universally approved, 
although there is some opinion that it was 
unnecessary to substitute prohibition-of- 
travel for travel-at-own-risk. 

Nobody would probably suggest the pro- 
hibition of all ordinary relations between 
citizens of cur country and the government 
of another as a means of avoiding inter- 
national difficulties; but there is every rea- 
son why such relations should be main- 
tained only at the risk of the parties imme- 
diately concerned. The “Calvo Doctrine’’ 
should be universally accepted. 





One Hundred Years Ago 


ATIONS have acquired a variety of relations unknown to former ages. 


In early 


times, each depended on itself for its means of subsistence, improvement and 
comfort, with an interchange of few, if any, commodities, and hardly any intercourse 


by travel, or by works of literature and science. 
How different now! 


sympathy between them. 


No bonds of law, or interest, or 
The nations of Christendom have 


come to be consolidated into a vast brotherhood of common views and interests and 
sympathies. A thousand ligaments bind them to one another. 


Let us bring the case home. 


or seriously restrict our commerce? 
our manufactures? 


With what considerable nation on earth could we 
go to war without putting in jeopardy our dearest interests? 


Would it not suspend 


Would it not interrupt our agriculture, and cripple 
Would it not shed a withering blight over every department of 
gainful enterprise, over the whole field of our prosperity? 


Such results would ere long 


drive our rulers to the necessity of terminating the war; for the people would not 
endure such evils after their passions had cooled, and reason regained her ascendency. 
Driven to destructive loans, or odious, oppressive taxes, the government would soon 


be obliged to abandon it. . 


But some permanent system of means is needed to supercede war by providing 


an acceptable and adequate substitute . 


Almost numberless points of international 


law are yet unsettled; the whole system indeed, is very imperfect and defective, calling 
for thorough revision, if not for entire reconstruction. 


From an address by Rev. Andrew P. Peabody at the twelfth annual meeting of the American 


Peace Society, May 26, 1840, Boston, Mass. 

















Spain and Spanish America 


A View of Their Relations 


By JOSHUA HOCHSTEIN 


(Mr. Hochstein, founder of The Pan American Student League, teaches Spanish in the 
Public Schools of New York City.—Editor.) 


I 


ONG the subject of minor attention in 
this country the relations between 
Spanish America and the former mother- 
land on the Iberian Peninsula became a 
burning question during the recent Civil 
War in Spain. A Franquist Spain was 
looked upon as an additional and very 
promising channel for Nazi penetration into 
Latin America, a subject that had been 
giving this country much concern for some 
time. The growing prospect of victory for 
the Spanish rebels gave added significance 
to the question of the relations with the 
former colonies in the New World. With 
the establishment of the Nationalist move- 
ment as the government of all Spain, Hitler 
Germany was felt to have scored a great 
triumph in its struggle for predominance 
in Latin America. Fear was becoming 
general here that as a result of Franco’s 
official diplomatic contacts with the govern- 
ments to the south of the Rio Grande even 
their republican forms would not be very 
likely to survive in a political environment 
so anaemic in functional democracy. 

This speculation, as well as Hitler’s much 
heralded advances through other channels 
to domination in Latin America, were in- 
terrupted by the new war in Europe, in 
which Germany is again completely cut off 
from all direct contacts with the overseas. 
The sensational war news from Europe has 
crowded out many important topics of pre- 
vious interest, and among them the effect 
of Franco’s supremacy in Spain upon the 
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political processes in Spanish America. 
Today the general feeling in this country 
seems to be that Latin America is again a 
vacuum, because of the enforced European 
withdrawal, and that the only problem is 
how to entrench ourselves there so as never 
again to be dislodged. 

While it is undoubtedly true that the 
titanic conflict going on in Europe has con- 
siderably postponed the “coming struggle 
for Latin America,’ as Carleton Beals 
words it in the title of one of his recent 
books, it is not at all realistic to think of 
the other Americas as devoid of important 
European influences. They have been too 
potent and profound to evaporate during 
a temporary interruption, even if a long one. 
Furthermore, in addition to the rich Euro- 
pean heritage that will continue to fill the 
gap with forces of Old World orientation, 
one must take into consideration certain 
negative elements in the relations between 
the United States and Latin America that 
have not been entirely eliminated. There 
is, thus, no vacuum into which we have 
but to step in order to take permanent 
possession. 

Among the significant European _in- 
fluences in Spanish America, that emanat- 
ing from Spain must be assigned a leading 
place for many obvious reasons. Right 
now, in view of the major decline suffered 
by Germany in its relations with Hispanic 
America and of the debilitation of the con- 
tacts with England and France on account 
of the war, Spain’s role may become much 
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more important proportionately. It is, 
therefore, a question meriting thought. 


II 


Since they separated from Spain at the 
close of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the Spanish American countries 
(except Cuba and Puerto Rico) have 
passed through several stages in their rela- 
tions with their former motherland. Though 
during three centuries of colonial history 
they had lived almost completely shut off 
from intercourse with all other peoples, 
except for smuggling contacts, the long 
struggle for independence had not only 
trained them in relations with other lands, 
interested in their freedom, but had also 
bred in their hearts and souls a very deep 
hatred for Spain, the Spaniard and all 
things Spanish. As Spain hesitated for 
many years to give formal recognition to 
the independence of her lost colonies, there 
was lacking even the restraint enforced by 
diplomatic amenities upon public utter- 
ance and demonstration of the odium in 
which the erstwhile oppressive country was 
held. This venomous hostility was voiced 
in some of the national anthems, from 
which the offending verses were expurgated 
only after a long time. Free and inde- 
pendent Spanish America turned enthu- 
siastically to France to worship at her 
altars of art, literature and political philoso- 
phy; to Great Britain as banker and mer- 
chant; and somewhat later to Germany 
for educational philosophy, science and 
psychology. 

The Spanish-American War was the occa- 
sion of a great change in the attitude toward 
Spain on the part of her American daugh- 
ters. Glad as they were to welcome Cuba 
into their republican family, the ignomin- 
ious defeat of the mother of their common 
language and religion and a large part of 
their common tradition by the Anglo-Yan- 
kee Protestant softened their hearts with 
pity and compassion for the final shatter- 
ing of the “glory that was Spain.” This 
coup de grace, administered by the fairly 
recent conquerer of half of Mexico and 
the kidnapper of Puerto Rico, was like an 
unkind cut in their own flesh. The leading 
Spanish-American poet of the time, the 
famous Nicaraguan Rubén Dario, was 
writing during that period from Spain for 
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La Nacién of Buenos Aires. He enlisted 
with all his lyrical powers in the cause of 
rebuilding in the heart of Spanish America 
a sympathy and love for the land of Cer- 
vantes. Collected in bookform, under the 
title of Espana Contempordnea (Contem- 
porary Spain), these articles represented a 
new treaty of amity and spiritual inter- 
course between Spain and her daughters in 
the New World. 

This reversal in feeling was facilitated by 
the fact that the generation of the Wars of 
Independence had practically entirely dis- 
appeared from the scene. In the breasts 
of its successors no longer burned the flame 
of hatred, or at least not nearly as intensely. 
The natural consanguineous sympathy re- 
asserted itself in the presence of misfortune 
to the eldest member of the family. The 
modernistic literary movement, initiated 
and headed by Rubén Dario, was in itself 
a rebirth of the Hispanic personality of 
Spanish America, which had been in bond- 
age to French letters as a result of the rift 
opened up by the violent political separa- 
tion from Spain. The rocts of this new 
movement were in old Spain’s classic period. 
On finding itself, Spanish America became 
deeply conscious of its eternal link to Spain 
in its spiritual life. 


III 


The World War (1914-18) provided an 
opportunity similar to the present one for 
Spain to exert a wider influence in the 
life of the Spanish-American countries. 
Furthermore, the frankly imperialistic con- 
duct of the United States in the Caribbean 
area, starting with the Panama affair and 
extending years after the close of the World 
War, helped to reinforce the family senti- 
ment throughout the Hispanic world. 
Spain, smarting from the serious wounds 
inflicted by the conqueror of Puerto Rico 
and the Philippines, inspired little good 
will toward this country in the mind of 
Spanish America, more open then than for 
a long time to impressions from that source. 

The establishment of the liberal Spanish 
Republic was, therefore, a boon to inter- 
American relations. It should have been 
considered so, for here was a New Spain, 
free of all ambitions—subconscious or ver- 
balized—to reestablish the old empire in 
any part whatsoever of its lost overseas 
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domains. The Spanish Republic was en- 
deavoring to write a completely new chap- 
ter in the history of that much tried nation, 
and in view of the world situation it faced 
as well as of its own convictions it would 
not do anything to encourage disharmony 
between the Spanish American republics 
and that of the North. 

Unfortunately, the importance of the 
Spanish Republic to better inter-American 
relations was not realized until it was too 
late, and the Iberian tragedy had resulted 
in the triumph of the villain, whose appe- 
tite soon made him prate of reconquering 
the lost American domains, if not for his 
political sovereignty, at least as an exten- 
sion of his ideological sovereignty. 

The present war is acting as a check upon 
the effectiveness of Franco’s diplomacy in 
Spanish America, where he is naturally 
suspect as a product of Hitler’s “protec- 
tion” of Spain, an international device 
which is anathema to all small and weak 
nations. The Cardenas administration in 
Mexico has not recognized the Franco re- 
gime and has no relations with it. Chile, 
under the kindred popular front govern- 
ment, did extend recognition, only, it seems, 
to be in position to fight a victorious diplo- 
matic battle with the Falangist Caudillo or 
Fuehrer over the question of the safe con- 
duct of persons who had taken refuge in its 
embassy in Madrid. In this sharp dispute, 
Chile enjoyed the moral and diplomatic 
support of her sister republics, though some 
had shown official sympathy for Franco as 
a rebel and all but one had given him 
recognition. 


IV 


As for the popular attitude in the Spanish 
American countries toward Spain, three im- 
portant factors must be mentioned. In 
those republics in which the Indian or 
mestizo elements predominate in the popu- 
lation, the memory of Spain as the bloody 
conqueror, as the alien usurper, as the de- 
stroyer of the ancestral way of life still 
lingers in the dim aboriginal consciousness. 
Wherever the Indian is methodically being 
elevated to the dignity of full participation 
as a citizen in the country’s civic life, as in 
Mexico, this process is almost automatically 
emphasized as reconstruction vs. destruc- 
tion by the Spanish conquistadores. A new 
popular literature, in verse and prose, has 
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been preaching in many Spanish-American 
countries the revival of the Indian from the 
death to which Spanish oppression had 
doomed him. The masses, so oriented, will 
not be responsive to the urging of Franco’s 
Spain, that haughtily proclaims itself the 
heir and continuation of Imperial Spain. 

A second factor is the white population, 
with none of the Indian’s or mestizo’s re- 
sentment of the conquistador in the Span- 
iard, yet very deeply perturbed by the 
sheer sadistic cruelty of Hitlerism to human 
beings and its terrible threat to the inde- 
pendence of small nations. The Spanish- 
American creole is zealously jealous of 
human dignity and national independence. 
Franco’s partnership with Hitler robs the 
former of the sympathy of a very great 
portion of this element. Franco’s imitation 
of the Nazi fire inquisition for books of 
the greatest Spanish spirits has lowered 
their estimate of the revolting general, 
whose faithlessness to his command they 
could easily forgive on the basis of a mul- 
titude of Latin-American precedents. 

The third factor is the direct result of 
the influx of Spanish refugees into several 
of the Spanish-American republics: Mexico, 
Chile, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Uru- 
guay, Colombia and others. They have 
developed an intense intellectual activity, 
as collaborators in Spanish-American publi- 
cations and in new ones established by 
themselves, to which they have been able to 
attract Spanish-American cooperation. In 
the local universities, in new schools they 
have created, before the Academy of Arts 
and Letters these republican anti-fascist 
Spaniards are exerting an important anti- 
Franco force. Whatever Communist ele- 
ments there may be among them are as 
thoroughly discredited in Spanish America 
as their ideological confréres are here. The 
genuine Republican elements among the 
refugees are thus, in a sense, continuing the 
Spanish Republic’s favorable influence in 
behalf of better inter-American relations. 

It is interesting to note, in closing, that 
the problem of the relations between Spain 
and Spanish America is receiving a good 
deal of attention from Spanish refugee pub- 
licists and historians. They have been en- 
deavoring to accomplish two allied pur- 
poses: (1) to dissuade the democratic 
elements of Spanish America from accept- 
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ing Francoism as truly expressive of Spain's 
historic character, thus defending the good 
name of their native land, and (2) to prove 
by a reinterpretation of the past that all 
the libertarian movements in Spanish 
America were a New World counterpart 
of what was best in Spain. 
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In this spirit Dr. Juan Maria Aguilar, 
one of the distinguished Spanish exiles now 
living in Bogota, Colombia, wrote about the 
Spanish-American Wars of Independence 
in a recent issue of the important Colom- 
bian Revista de las Indias (Review of the 
Indies). 





Latin America in World Politics 


By SAMUEL GUY INMAN 


(Dr. Inman has attended many Pan American conferences and written many books 
dealing with Latin American subjects.—Editor.) 


I 


ORLD conditions are again impelling 

the nations to turn their attention to 
the twenty republics of Latin America. 
Every commercial, political, racial, cultural, 
and religious school in the world has begun 
sending its representatives to propagate its 
ideas and capture the sympathies of Latin 
America. Trade missions from all indus- 
trial countries converge on the southern 
capitals. Lectures from Europe and the 
Orient are continuously announced in the 
southern papers. The latest and most at- 
tractive literature from France, Germany, 
Russia and other countries (omitting un- 
fortunately the United States) is seen on 
the inviting book tables of all the southern 
cities. German race-ism, Italian national- 
ism, and Russian communism have each 
developed highly effective propaganda agen- 
cies. The German machine has been most 
active, while the Russian has quite evi- 
dently been slowed down. Great Britain 
from the commercial and France from the 
cultural side are exerting every effort. 
Japan is heading an Asiatic movement to- 
ward the south, bringing leaders of Oriental 
religious cults, groups of small industrial- 
ists, and farm laborers all supplying Latin 
America with what she both wants and 
needs. But all of a sudden our competitors 
go to war. The markets of the south seem 
to be left almost completely to the United 
States. Our listless public suddenly be- 
comes tremendously interested in the great 
opportunities in the south. Many observers 
saw in Nazi activities both a threat to de- 
mocracy and to Pan American unity. But 
the picture has now changed. 


II 


First came the announcement of the non- 
aggression pact between Germany and Rus- 
sia. Nothing could have been a greater 
blow to German prestige in Latin America. 
Then came the march of Hitler into a weak 
neighbor country. Every small country 
that must depend on peaceful settlement of 
disputes rather than see itself crushed by 
an overwhelming military neighbor nat- 
urally opposes the tactics which attacked 
Poland—for this same power politics might 
reach to South America some day. Thus 
the Nazis lost again. 

German shipments to Latin America 
were, of course, suddenly cut off. The mil- 
lions of marks, which by barter agreement 
were owed in merchandise to Latin Ameri- 
can countries, could not now be paid. The 
fallacy of such barter arrangements was 
shown in a way that no one can fail to 
understand. But Latin America did not 
cry over these losses. On the other hand, 
the southern countries prepared to reap a 
rich harvest by selling their stored-up raw 
materials to England and France. 

Ships and airplanes bound to Latin 
America these days are crowded with sales- 
men rushing to secure the business which 
the belligerents have been compelled to 
abandon. This business in 1938, according 
to Commerce Reports, April 15, 1939, 
amounted in British exports to 179 million 
dollars, in German exports to 249 million 
dollars, and in French sales to 49 millions." 


1 The total imports from the United States for this same 
period was $497,195,000, or 35.8% of the amount that 
Latin America bought from all other countries. This dis- 
proves the idea held by many that the United States sells 
less to Latin America than do European countries. 
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But it would be foolish to think that we 
will be selling our neighbors an additional 
400 millions of merchandise annually. 

By and large, if we take the place of the 
warring nations in selling to Latin America, 
we must take it also in buying—or else we 
must lend our neighbors the money to pay 
us for what we sell to them. This problem 
was one of those faced at the recent most 
important gathering of American ministers 
of foreign relations or their representatives 
at Panama. This meeting from September 
23 to October 3 was notable for its unity. 
All of the twenty-one republics were repre- 
sented. The three important subjects dis- 
cussed were neutrality, trade and financial 
cooperation. 


Itl 


Look at the problem of future invest- 
ments. Investors at the present time are 
probably unduly alarmed about the future 
in Latin America because of recent actions 
of the Mexican government. It is wrong 
to think that Latin American government 
officials are sitting up nights to plan how 
they can rob foreigners of their money. 
These officials usually realize the great dif- 
ficulty they would have in getting along 
without American capital or the backing of 
the American government. On the other 
hand most of them are now being pushed 
by their people to eliminate the overwhelm- 
ing dominance of foreigners in domestic 
affairs. Various ways are being tried to 
accomplish this end. 

Here is presented one of the most difficult 
problems in relations between the Americas. 
The nationalist’s argument runs somewhat 
as follows: “Foreigners have been getting 
the best out of our land for centuries. Cap- 
italists have exploited the common people 
for the benefit of a few rich proprietors. 
The time has come to readjust the situation. 
Social justice for millions is more important 
than profits for a few. Natural resources 
like oil belong of right to the nation itself. 
They should be used to build schools, roads 
and health programs for our own people 
and not to enrich outsiders.”” The North 


American investor argues: “We were invited 
to invest our money in your country. We 
have a right to expect that our property 
will be protected by law. The wages we 
pay are usually better than those paid by 
nationals. We pay taxes without which the 
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government could not carry on its program. 
If you do not protect foreign capital out- 
siders will lose confidence in your country 
and cease their investments. Without for- 
eign capital your country will not develop 
and international commerce will be stifled.” 

In questions like these there is much 
truth on both sides. In the United States 
itself much of the same quarrel takes place 
around some of the reforms in public utili- 
ties which the federal government has en- 
deavored to carry out. It is usually pos- 
sible, with plenty of patience, to find a line 
of compromise, where the representatives 
both of social rights and of private property 
can find justice. This insistence on com- 
promise is the new position taken by the 
United States government in reference to 
the protection of its investors abroad. For- 
merly it was the custom to take the side of 
its investors. Today the “Good Neighbor 
Policy” is endeavoring to get both the for- 
eign capitalist and the Latin American gov- 
ernments to give in a bit and adjust their 
differences, even though both sides must 
take a loss. 


IV 


Considering the attitudes of the govern- 
ments concerned, it seems clear that Latin 
America has definitely ceased to be the 
happy hunting-ground of foreign conces- 
sionaires. On the other hand, the recent 
development of more stable conditions and 
a greater anxiety to raise standards and 
improve living conditions should bring 
numerous opportunities for foreigners to 
receive limited returns on relatively small 
investments. Fundamentally important is 
the advice suggested recently to President 
Roosevelt by Mr. Juan T. Tripp, president 
of Pan American Airways: Latin Amer- 
icans should be made partners in our future 
investments in those countries. 

The United States and the Latin Amer- 
ican countries have never been able to agree 
on a policy of neutrality toward Europe at 
war before the present conflict. One funda- 
mental point of division has been the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, which our southern neighbors 
have feared as an imperialistic policy. At 
the Pan American Conferences at Lima and 
Panama this point was cleared up, and hence 
the present cooperation. 

The American Republics are increasingly 
uniting in the face of a war in Europe, the 
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fatal effects of which must be kept from 
destroying the American way of life. The 
unifying movements around trade, neutral- 
ity and continental defense have been dis- 
cussed. In the discussion of even these 
topics, with many others untouched, the 
points of disunity and the difficulties of 
cooperation have been evident. Recent ad- 
vances in good neighborliness have been 
significant. But if the New World is to 
lead the Old in new paths of peace, it is 
evident that the recent lamentable failure 
of two great American countries at the ex- 
tremes of the continent, the United States 
and Argentina, to make a simple trade 
agreement, the chauvinistic declarations of 
bombastic elements in the neighboring na- 
tions of Mexico and the United States in 
their efforts to disrupt friendly relations 
because of the petroleum dispute, the very 
indifference of the great majority of the 
citizens of the North and of the South to the 
attractive culture of each other—these and 
many more problems remain to be solved. 
V 

The American Continent is the one sec- 
tion of the world where efforts toward the 
organization of international government 
have continued for more than a century. 
The movement began in 1826 with the 
organization of the Panama Conference, 
called by Simon Bolivar. For half a cen- 
tury these efforts continued under the lead- 
ership of the Latin Americans. In 1889, 
the first popularly called Pan American 
Conference met under the leadership of the 
United States, at Washington. That lead- 
ership continued quite clearly up to and in- 
cluding the Sixth Pan American Conference, 
meeting in Havana in 1928. It is not cor- 
rect, as critics have said, that nothing had 
been accomplished by these first confer- 
ences. The Pan American Union had been 
organized, and was functioning as a bureau 
for the exchange of information and the 
promotion of cultural and commercial rela- 
tions; important discussions had taken place 
concerning the ways of settling difficulties, 
the codification of international law, the 
development of better communications and 
the promotion of trade and intellectual ex- 
change. However, aside from the Gondra 
Pact approved in 1923, providing for con- 
ciliation in the settlement of disputes, per- 
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manent inter-American governmental ma- 
chinery was difficult indeed to discover. 
Latin Americans, in those days, were likely 
to refer to the Pan American Union as the 
Colonial Division of the Department of 
State. 

It was only beginning with the Seventh 
Pan American Conference at Montevideo in 
1933 that the Pan American movement 
began to implement itself by definite and 
permanent machinery. After long years of 
resistance, Pan Americanism has moved 
rapidly into a practical international or- 
ganization. This advance is primarily due 
to the following five agreements: (1) to 
eliminate intervention by one American 
government in the affairs of another; (2) 
to include tariffs and other economic ques- 
tions in the purview of inter-American gov- 
ernment; (3) to accept as a continental 
principle the non-recognition of territory 
acquired by force; (4) to eliminate the uni- 
lateral interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and make its enforcement the re- 
sponsibility of all the American republics; 
(5) to introduce the principle of consulta- 
tion, which all American nations accept, 
whenever the peace of the Continent is 
threatened either from without or from 
within. 

Along with these multilateral agreements, 
certain unilateral actions by the most 
powerful nation of the Continent—the 
United States—made easier this rapid ad- 
vance. Among these actions were: (a) the 
withdrawal of armed forces from the Carib- 
bean area where they had been since the 
opening of the Panama Canal; (b) the 
reversal of the former policy of non-rec- 
ognition of governments attaining power 
through revolution; (c) the abrogation of 
the Platt Amendment with the right to 
intervene in the affairs of a neighboring 
nation; (d) new agreements with such 
countries as Haiti and Panama, providing 
more independent action by the former; 
(e) the encouragement of various regional 
agreements within Latin America, as well 
as ceasing to oppose aid by the League of 
Nations and the International Labor Office, 
given to member states in Latin America; 
(f) the signing of bilateral trade agreements 
between the United States and other Amer- 
ican nations, but including the Most Fa- 
vored Nation clause; (g) the development 
of economic cooperation through the Export 
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and Import bank and the exchange of 
experts. 

It is important for those engaged in 
building international cooperation to study 
these steps by which the American Con- 
tinent has changed a Jaissez faire peace 
meeting, dominated by a few, into a virile 
movement backed by all. 

The United States Government has re- 
cently become so committed to inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation that it is likely that any 
plan for the organization of world peace, 
which hopes to secure the participation of 
this country, would have to include the Pan 
American scene. Just as threats from Eu- 
rope impelled President Monroe to an- 
nounce his Doctrine, and Simon Bolivar to 
call the Panama Conference to consider 
continental cooperation, so the drive of 
the totalitarian states of Europe to domi- 
nate Latin America was largely influential 
in the recent rapid development of Pan 
American cooperation. The movement was 
further accelerated by the declaration of 
war in Europe in September, 1939, with the 
united desire of all American nations to 
keep out of that conflict. 

VI 

The American Continent has been divided 
in the past because of difficulties in trans- 
portation, differences in the culture of the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Hispanic peoples, and 
the political dominance of the United States 
over its smaller neighbors. Conditions are 
rapidly changing. Latin America is now 
bound closely to the United States through 
modern transportation. The United States 
has ceased its interventions in Latin Amer- 
ican affairs. Marked divisions between 


Anglo-Saxon and Hispanic approach to life 
are being eliminated by a common desire of 
the New World to escape the struggles and 
divisions of the Old. 


Economically, the 
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American Continent is becoming more and 
more independent. The United States sells 
to Latin America about thirty-five per cent 
of all that she buys, and Latin America is 
largely dependent on purchases made by 
this country. The social and educational 
developments of the twenty-one American 
republics are more and more intimately 
connected. Cultural exchange among these 
countries is also rapidly displacing the domi- 
nance of European culture, both in the 
south and in the north. The inter-Ameri- 
can movement is, therefore, thoroughly 
sound, and sure to develop more rapidly in 
the future. On the other hand, the Amer- 
ican Continent has no desire to isolate 
itself from Europe. Practically every 
American statesman makes this clear in his 
public utterances. At the Pan American 
Conference, called after the present war 
began, it was emphasized that the American 
States “will endeavor with all appropriate 
spiritual and material means to maintain 
and strengthen peace and harmony among 
American republics free from any selfish 
purposes of isolation, but rather inspired by 
a deep sense of universal cooperation.” 
That the American republics are ready to 
cooperate together in the organization of 
world peace, following the present war, has 


recently been stated by the Government of: 


Chile, which on March 22 declared that 
it accepted in principle President Roose- 
velt’s suggestion that a permanent peace 
plan be worked out, following the European 
War, which would be based on arms limita- 
tion and the creation of international eco- 
nomic organization. The celebration during 
the month of April in all sections of the 
Continent of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Pan American Union has been a fresh 
evidence of the new American unity, which, 
if properly developed, ought to mean much 
for the triumph of universal peace. 
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A CCS AT PPR tn mein 


Some Problems of Inter-American 


Education 


By ROBERT E. MceNICOLL 


Director of Hispanic-American Institute, University of Miami, Florida 


HE PAST decade has produced some 

notable variations in the attitude of 
the United States towards Latin America. 
The effects of the depression in the years 
following 1929 were to turn American dol- 
lars and American interests homeward. 
There was a great tendency to bewail the 
money recklessly thrown into Latin Amer- 
ica during the flush years before. But the 
Hispanic-American countries refused to hi- 
bernate until the great Colossus of the 
North deigned to favor them again. Vigor- 
ous and determined nations of Europe, and 
even of Asia, on the march, undertook a de- 
termined economic, diplomatic and ideo- 
logical campaign on the Latin-American 
front. By the time the “Good Neighbor” 
was on the job, there were many voices 
warning us of the danger to the neglected 
sheep South of the Rio Grande. Carleton 
Beals and other clever writers stirred up 
the American public to a sense of impend- 
ing doom in the form of a Latin America, 
gone Nazi or Fascist, flouting American 
products and ideas. Fortunately, recipro- 
cal trade agreements were put in operation, 
and the gentlemen of the various govern- 
mental departments were twanging every 
string on the lute of ‘““Pan-Americanism” to 
prove the glories and advantages of inter- 
American friendship. As Hubert Herring 
put it, we would have our way with Latin 
America “if ingenuity and the buried gold 
of Fort Knox can win it.” ! 


I 


Since the beginning of the existing un- 
pleasantness in Europe, however, condi- 


‘ Hubert Herring, “Making Friends with Latin America,” 
Harpers, No. 1072 (September, 1939), p. 360. 
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tions have changed in another way. North 
American capital and ideas have again 
come into their own. At the same time the 
dangers of the European situation tend to 
emphasize even more strikingly the very 
real advantages of inter-American friend- 
ship and cooperation. 

Now this business of friendship is neither 
merely economic nor a matter of gathering 
around festive boards and solemnly stand- 
ing while we salute the twenty-one flags of 
the American republics, however beneficial 
this practice may be from a moral or es- 
thetic viewpoint. All agree, now that the 
matter has been brought to their attention, 
that we really should know something 
about these large and important neighbor- 
ing countries. We might even go so far 
as to learn the languages these people are 
quaint enough to speak. It all boils down 
to the need for education, for inter-Ameri- 
can education. There is no reason why 
these regions which are actually part of 
America, comprising an area much larger 
than that of our own nation and populated 
by some one hundred and thirty million 
people, should not receive as much serious 
attention as similar areas and similar num- 
bers of people elsewhere. The fact that 
they are our closest neighbors should not 
count against them. 

Thus far, we now find general agreement 
among thoughtful citizens of the United 
States. Of course, there are certain qualms 
in many minds. Is it not true that there is 
the question of mixed races in Latin Amer- 
ica? Can one really trust them? Are the 
Spanish and Portuguese cultures compara- 
ble to the more favorably known French, 
German and Italian cultures? Do not the 
Spanish-American people compare unfavor- 
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ably with their cousins back in Europe? 
Isn’t their language just a degraded kind 
of dialect of the really impressive vernacu- 
lar of Spaniards fortunate enough never 
to have come to America in the wake of 
Columbus? 

Certain truth as well as malignant igno- 
rance lurks in all these questions. Real in- 
ter-American education will give under- 
standing and remove those prejudices which 
always grow out of vagueness or lack of 
information. Some of the qualms, perhaps, 
will not be removed in a hundred years, 
since they are the results of the “Black 
Legend” regarding all things Spanish which 
English-speaking people have been at pains 
to continue for the past four centuries or 
more. This is the most difficult problem 
faced by inter-American education. 


II 


The reader will now object that the term 
“inter-American education” has been used 
several times with no definition or explana- 
tion of what it means. For the past fifteen 
years the University of Miami has struggled 
with this general problem, and the defini- 
tion has grown along with the realization 
of all the term means in actual practice. 
In brief, inter-American education is the 
attempt to remove the prejudices and mis- 
information held by each of the two great 
culture areas of the Western Hemisphere 
regarding the other. Once this is done, it 
is possible to give information leading to 
mutual understanding and appreciation. 
Naturally, a school which attempts to do 
this as we have done must consider two 
phases of this general problem: first, edu- 
cating the Anglo-American to an apprecia- 
tion and understanding of Latin-American 
culture and life; and, second, educating 
the Latin-American resident in this coun- 
try, not only to a mere understanding and 
appreciation of this country, its culture and 
tradition, but also to a more or less efficient 
adjustment to actual life in the United 
States. While the second is attended by 
more amusing incidents and headaches for 
the advisor, the first is much more difficult 
since the average Anglo-American student 
is with difficulty convinced that, as an 
American, he has any responsibility for 
trying to understand Latin-American tra- 
ditions and culture, for learning its lan- 
guage and literature, and for appreciating 
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the Hispanic views toward life in general. 
When the Anglo-American student learns 
what Latin America thinks of North Amer- 
ican life he receives a chastening which is 
good for his soul. 

Anyone who doubts the persistence of 
the “Black Legend” in contemporary Amer- 
ican life need only check the unstudied 
reaction of the man in the street or the 
college undergraduate. Suspicions regard- 
ing the motives and seriousness of Latin- 
Americans persist even after a careful read- 
ing of such masterly defenses as that of 
Lesley Byrd Simpson.? Nor is this to be 
wondered at when it is possible to find pro- 
fessors teaching the Spanish language and 
literature in such a way as to suggest that 
they have never forgiven Columbus for 
his indiscretion in discovering a continent 
in which living people could pervert the 
beautiful language of Alfonso el Sabio. 
Dead languages are so much more satis- 
fying to teach than subjects dealing with 
the actual life of nations which have a 
distressing tendency to reveal failings which 
are all too human. 


Ill 


The first problem of inter-American edu- 
cation, then, is to convince educational 
pundits and institutions that there is really 
something to be known about Spanish 
America and that this information is really 
of general cultural value to any citizen of 
the world, more especially if he happens to 
live in any part of the American continent. 

The next problem is to find serious, well- 
trained teachers who know the Spanish or 
Portuguese languages and have some real 
acquaintance with the other Americans. 
With technical qualifications met, one still 
must look for those who know cultural 
Latin America well enough from a first- 
hand experience to realize that everything 
south of the border of the United States is 
not a howling jungle peopled by various 
kinds of “natives” who, while quite amus- 
ing, are not seriously to be compared with 
the Germans, the French, the English or 
even the Russians. Too few graduate 
schools have admitted that this branch of 
studies is worthy of serious attention. In 
contrast, the impressive work done by Cali- 
fornia in this respect can not be overesti- 





2 Lesley Byrd Simpson, The Encomienda in New Spain, 
Berkely, 1929. 
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mated. Yet to this moment, how many 
graduate schools give the Spanish language 
as much respect as the French or German? 
How many consider Latin America in their 
study of economics, political science or 
history? 

With the first steps out of the way; when 
one has found a school where the adminis- 
tration can understand why some courses 
might be given dealing with Hispanic Amer- 
ica and some adequately prepared teachers 
ready to go to work, the director of inter- 
American education has only begun to 
fight. What should students study about 
Latin America? Many directors of gradu- 
ate studies in this very field think that all 
this work should be left for the few who go 
to graduate schools. All the rest should re- 
ceive only certain incidental teaching re- 
garding Latin America in other courses, 
these in turn given by teachers who proba- 
bly never studied a course dedicated ex- 
clusively to any phase of inter-American 
affairs. It seems logical to the writer that 
if there is to be inter-American friendship, 
based on information, such information 
should be given in at least one college course 
to every student who goes to college. These 
courses should naturally be taught by some- 
one who knows something about Latin 
America through special training and prep- 
aration for this specific purpose. Latin- 
American information given by one pri- 
marily trained for another field is apt to 
be misleading and full of the very preju- 
dices and misapprehensions, not to say 
lack of sympathy, which should be removed 
by a good course on Latin America. 

Certain differences of opinion exist 
among educators who have been discussing 
this question since they were called to- 
gether by Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
in a “Conference of Inter-American Rela- 
tions in the Field of Education” on Novem- 
ber 9 and 10, 1939. The teachers of Span- 
ish and Portuguese feel that “one of the 
best keys for the true understanding of a 
people’s culture is a thorough knowledge 
of its language and literature.”* They 
urge that teaching along this line begin, 
if possible, even in the primary schools. 
This is certainly axiomatic regarding lan- 
guage instruction. In the case of the social 
science fields, which generally deal with 


8 Report of the General Findings Committee and Re- 
ports and Recommendations of The Six Group Meetings, 
(Washington, D. C., November, 1939.) 


p. 11, 
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Latin-American affairs, study must natu- 
rally begin somewhat later. But the view- 
point of the language group is more nearly 
right than that of the graduate school di- 
rectors, mentioned earlier, if the aim is to 
be the dissemination of knowledge among 
all educated persons—not just the prepara- 
tion of specialists in a graduate school. In 
other words, the earlier some of the preju- 
dice and ignorance regarding Hispanic 
America is removed, the more chance there 
is for educating a significant number of 
Anglo-Americans towards a true_inter- 
American friendship. 

In Miami, since the pioneer work done 
by the Peruvian professor Victor Andrés 
Belaunde, it has been the aim to urge each 
student to take at least one course in a 
Latin-American field. For example, if the 
major interest is economics no student 
would have a rounded education unless he 
has at least one course in the economic 
geography of Latin America, or one in 
Latin-American history to orientate him in 
the nature and needs of the people to our 
south. This should not be looked on as any 
special work. It is merely an attempt to 
remove a blind spot in our previous educa- 
tional ideas. Just notice our tendency to 
pay undue attention to Europe at the ex- 
pense of Latin America. Think how much 
better the Finns and Finland are known 
than Cuba and the Cubans. Yet Cuba has 
a greater population than Finland, is right 
at our front door, and is economically one 
of the most important areas in the entire 
world as far as U. S. business is concerned. 

Just one more evident mistake, growing 
out of our lack of a real inter-American 
philosophy, is that many students actually 
study the Spanish language without ever 
realizing that this language has a literature 
developed in America and an American his- 
tory and tradition over four centuries old. 
A certain peninsular nostalgia is natural 
to literary antiquarians but their views 
should not be allowed to obscure the reality 
to the eyes of too obedient and too un- 
original students. Not only should these 
misapprehensions be rooted out from the 
places where they should have the least 
support, i. e., in Spanish courses, but teach- 
ers of European history, economics, politics 
and the rest should be educated to the im- 
portance of the South American scene. It 
is amazing how much narrowness can be 
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developed in regard to an unstudied but 
suspected area. The bent of the specialist 
and the “Black Legend” again make an 
unhappy but powerful combination. 


IV 


For this campaign all that is necessary 
is merely to add Latin-American courses to 
the curriculum, to find proper teachers to 
direct them, and to prevent mere tradition 
from causing the uncritical to regard all 
these “innovations” as of doubtful value, 
if not pure charlatanry. 

At this point other troubles for the inter- 
American come to view. As Frances R. 
Grant puts it, “To those of us whose inter- 
est in inter-American understanding pre- 
dates the last decade, the present wave of 
frantic Pan-Americanism that is now sweep- 
ing the country is extremely dishearten- 
ing.” * Why? Simply because the prestige 
laboriously built up for inter-American 
studies is likely to be undermined by the 
wave of oratory and popular enthusiasm 
which provides such smooth sailing for 
the quack and the “lecturer.” Serious 
students react against such evident bom- 
bast and real inter-American studies again 
have a burden of suspicion and scepticism 
to overcome. 

If we finally manage to convince an 
Anglo-American student of the desirability 
of studying the history and culture of His- 
panic America and make it possible for him 
to acquire some fair facility in the use of its 
language or languages, a very obvious 
course suggests itself to him. Why not 
spend a year in a Spanish-American Uni- 
versity gaining further knowledge at first 
hand? It is quite an achievement to bring 
an American student to the point where 
he can actually follow lectures and benefit 
from regular attendance at a Latin-Ameri- 
can center. The semester or year of resi- 
dence in the Latin-American center is the 
real test of inter-American education on 
the part of an Anglo-American. Sometimes 
the differences in social customs, in diet, in 
ways of life, when seen so closely, tend 
to undo the halo effect gained by the ideal- 
istic study of the same problems back in 
the United States. This is all quite natural. 
It is a stage which must be passed through 
to arrive at a true, frank, lasting under- 


4 Frances R. Grant, “Slim Picking for the Predatory,” 
Pan American, I (1940), 14. 
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standing which is the only basis for real 
friendship. With the help of associates 
in this work like Dr. Juan Clemente 
Zamora of the University of Havana, most 
of our students have been able to clear this 
hurdle and to return to the United States 
real friends of Latin America and the Latin 
Americans. 

What then? Other probiems arise. The 
difference in educational systems and phi- 
losophy between the United States and 
Latin America creates all sorts of technical 
problems. Shall we give academic credit 
for the work done in the Latin-American 
University? If so, how much? Is the 
work done there of equal quality with work 
done here, or is it better? Can we give 
credit for three semester hours in Cuban 
History, or in Peruvian folklore, and if so, 
where can it fit into the traditional Ameri- 
can college schedule? What value shall we 
put on South-American doctoral degrees 
in various fields from pedagogy to philos- 
ophy and letters? These are merely typical 
of thousands of questions which arise, once 
the effort is made to give an inter-American 
education to a citizen of the United States. 
These are in no sense valid reasons for 
discontinuing the attempt, and further ex- 
perience will develop certain rules for 
solving these cases along with a toleration 
for the fact that differences between the 
“South-American way” and our own do 
exist. 

V 

The case of the Latin-American student 
in the United States is in many ways 
simpler, though by no means lacking in 
complications. The Latin who has come 
here to school has already made a choice, 
a step towards willingness to understand 
and appreciate Anglo-American culture 
which is far greater than that involved in 
the Anglo-American student’s election of a 
course in Hispanic-American affairs. In 
most cases the student from our neighbor- 
ing countries to the South learns the lan- 
guage (including the slang), the culture 
(including many of the prejudices) , and the 
general outlook of the United States. 
Sometimes he runs into amusing rules in 
American colleges. Although every subject 
studied here is a course in English for him 
he is frequently asked to study another 
“foreign” language. Imagine having to 
study German when the language in which 
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it is pursued is nearly as difficult and equally 
“foreign” to one’s own! Then too the Eng- 
lish courses are planned for students whose 
mother tongue is English and who have 
studied its literatures at least twelve years 
in school. Think how absurd it is to throw 
a Mexican into courses on the poets of the 
Romantic period when the most simple 
English is still difficult for him! All these 
matters are questions the director of inter- 
American education must iron out with the 
more technically minded of his own col- 
leagues who are running schools but who 
have never looked at their rules from the 
standpoint of the “other Americans.” 

The matter of housing, of guidance, and 
of general orientation also fall to the care 
of the inter-American educator. The best 
plan is to have a home in which there are 
housed a number of Anglo-American stu- 
dents equal to the number of Latin Ameri- 
cans. The students from the United States 
should be picked on the basis of their inter- 
est in Latin America and for their general 
traits of personality. Provincially minded 
or prejudiced students will naturally tend 
to prevent their own inclusion in this group, 
but care must be exercised, for one unhappy 
incident can wreck a large amount of poten- 
tial inter-American friendship. The Latin- 
American students should be encouraged 
to mix with the other students else the real 
values will be lost and a little nostalgic 
island of Latin American life created which 
may be resentful of the campus life in gen- 
eral. The experiment is totally worthless 
if there exists a snobbish attitude on the 
part of the American student body. The 
writer has observed with sadness the woebe- 
gone fate of one or two Latin-Americans lost 
in the immensity of several of our greater 
Universities where even the authorities 
seemed to resent the fact that these stray 
Latins did not conform to the usual molds. 
At Miami, possibly because of the location, 
there has existed quite a different atmos- 
phere which tends to give the Latin-Ameri- 
can student prestige beyond that enjoyed 
by the average student. The attention 
which gratifies these students most is a 
really active interest on the part of the 
American student in regard to the republics 
from which they come. They become active 
teachers of Spanish and Portuguese and 
really do more to create further interest in 
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Hispanic-American life than anything the 
faculty can do. 

The granting of scholarships to outstand- 
ing Latin-Americans in all of the countries 
of America is the most worth-while invest- 
ment the University of Miami has ever 
made. It is a policy to which we are pledged 
and one, we believe, which offers great divi- 
dends in inter-American understanding as a 
necessary approach to any greater ideal 
such as world peace. Once in a while we 
have a case in which our program has 
“Americanized” a student too much. This 
is an evil to avoid. When it occurs, the 
Latin American hates to go back to his own 
country and would rather take up some 
career here. The only sure way to avoid 
this is to restrict the time spent here to 
three or four years. When the Latin stays 
longer than that his adjustment to this 
country is so complete that it is difficult to 
re-introduce him to his own country. 

One other serious danger arises from the 
rigid class and economic lines drawn in 
South America. If a scholarship is given to 
a brilliant boy of the lower classes of his 
own country, it may happen that he sees a 
way of life impossible for him when he 
returns home. If his chances for a career 
are slight in his home, because of social 
or economic background, it happens fre- 
quently that he falls between two systems. 
He cannot qualify for North-American life, 
yet he is unable to carry his newly-won in- 
formation into practice in his home. This 
is a basic problem beyond the limits of 
inter-American education per se. The only 
way it can be avoided in our scheme is by a 
careful investigation into the background 
of each candidate for instruction in the 
United States. 

After all, the responsibility of the inter- 
American educator is great—just as his po- 
tentialities are great. He is dealing with the 
elements for future inter-American relations 
and is helping to remove the obstacles to 
world understanding. His task is one which 
deserves the active support of every one 
who sincerely believes that we can create 
in the Western Hemisphere a zone of peace, 
understanding, and international decency. 
Education is the key to the development 
of that ideal. As the Spanish-American 


says, “Manos ala obra!” Let us be about 
our work! 
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The centenary of the adhesive postage stamp, 
used as a means of prepaying postage, is being 
celebrated this year in England. Those who are 
familiar with early peace efforts in America will 
recall that “Ocean Penny Postage”, between Eng- 
land and the United States, was one of the causes 
enthusiastically pursued by Elihu Burritt, officer 
of the American Peace Society, both in England 
and this country during the 1850s and 60s. His 
dream was not fully realized until 1870 when 
cheap ocean postage was finally enacted into law. 








“The United States and a world at war” will be 
the general topic of the program at the Institute 
of Public Affairs, of the University of Virginia, 
June 14-24, this summer. 

An American consulate has been provisionally 
established at Gothaab, Greenland, since com- 
munications between Copenhagen and Greenland 
have been interrupted by German occupation of 
Denmark. 

Late in April the United States accorded pro- 
visional recognition to a Consul-General for Ice- 
land, whose jurisdiction includes the United 
States, the Canal zone and the Philippine Islands; 
at the same time an American Consul was given 
provisional recognition by the government of Ice- 
land. 


Study and work camps are planned for this 
summer to be run by the Experiment in Living 
and the American Friends’ Service Committee, 
with four purposes: 1. To help victims of race 
prejudice reestablish their 2.To do a 
constructive piece of manual labor; 3. To study a 
foreign language, music, art or photography; 4. 
To have a good time while learning by experience 
about another part of our country. The groups 
will be small, about twenty-five or thirty persons, 
consisting of carefully selected, highly educated 
professional people from Europe as teachers, and 
American students about two to an instructor. 


lives; 


The Experiment in International Living, of 


Putney, Vermont, which for some eight years has 
arranged for the sending of young people from 
America to live and play among European youth 
in the summer, is this year sending groups to visit 
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South and Central America, Japan, Quebec and 
Nova Scotia. 


Private groups of business men, bankers and pro- 
fessional men interested in public questions are 
studying America’s place in the post war world, 
State Department cooperation is available to such 
groups to coordinate their efforts and prevent 
duplication. Secretary of State Hull’s Advisory 
committee is divided into three groups: one under 
Mr. Welles, concerns itself with European and 
American policies; another, under Counselor 
Moore, attempts to study and simplify the arma- 
ments program after the war; a third, under 
economist Pasvolsky, reviews the economic history 
of the world since 1914. All groups, official and 
private, wish to discover mistakes made in the 
past in order to forestall such errors in the 
future. 


After many years of discussion and _ several 
months of intensive work by Inter-American com- 
mittees on finance, a project to launch an Inter- 
American bank was agreed upon in May and sent 
on its way for approval by the governments. 

The Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America, New York City, announces several 
conferences for the summer of 1940: a seminar 
in Mexico, July 3-August 1, and an Institute in 
Brazil and Argentina, sailing from New York July 
12 and spending eighteen days in each of the two 
countries. 


An “All American Youth Orchestra” made up 
of 109 musicians between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five, sponsored by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski, will make a concert tour during the 
summer through Central and South America. 

Seeds of the Ceibo, national flower of Argentina, 
were lately sent to each of that country’s repre- 
sentatives in the capitals of the other American 
republics, to be planted in public parks. The 
seeds come from the “Garden of Peace” in La 
Plata, attractively packed and with directions 
for culture. When the red flowers open in the 
spring it is hoped that they will bear a message 
of good-will from Argentina to her sister countries. 

The Inter-American Union of the Caribbean 
meets this spring in the Dominican Republic for its 
second session. Headquarters of the Union are at 
Habana, Cuba. It was formed to further cultural 
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as well as economic and tourist relations among 
the nations bordering the Caribbean Sea. 

An Ukrainian Congress was held in Washington 
by Americans of Ukrainian birth or descent in 
May. Its purpose was to inform the world about 
the age-long struggle of the Ukrainian people for 
democracy and independence, and Ukraine’s right 
to establishment as a free state. 

The one-hundred-fifticth anniversary of the con- 
stitution of Poland was celebrated in May by a 
large force of the Polish army now occupying re- 
serve quarters in France behind the French lines. 

A new Greek railway connecting Salonika with 
eastern Macedonia was opened with appropriate 
ceremonies early this spring. The line runs through 
important tobacco growing districts and was con- 
structed entirely by Greek engineers and workers. 
It completes only a small part of communications 
plans undertaken by the Greek government. 

The press of Balkan and Danubian countries has 
united in paying tribute to the political wisdom 
and courage of Prince Regent, Paul, of Yugo- 
slavia on the occasion oi his forty-seventh birth- 
day lately. Since 1934 he has labored to bring 
his country’s life back to normal and lead it along 
the path to democracy as far as Balkan condi- 
tions will permit. 

On June 22-30 Portugal celebrates the comple- 
tion of eight hundred years as a nation and the 
third centennial of her restoration. Representa- 
tives of the United States will attend the cere- 
monies. 

The Argentine government, April 30, placed at 
the disposal of the Norwegian government 20,000 
tons of wheat, to be paid for without interest in 
whatever form and at whatever time may suit 
Norway. 

The Woman’s College at Istanbul marked the 
fiftieth anniversary of the granting of its American 
charter, on March 20. 

All technical instruction in Robert College, 
Istanbul, is in English, but among the courses 
taught there is one entitled Technical Turkish, 
that the engineers may be less handicapped when 
they leave college. An English-Turkish technical 
dictionary has very recently been completed and 
bids fair to become a great aid to the young 
Turkish engineers. 
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A littic six-year-old boy was lately enthroned 
as the fourteenth Dalai Lama in Lhasa, Tibet. 
He was born on the day and hour of the death 
of the thirteenth Lama, whose spirit is believed 
to have entered into the new born child. Colorful 
Buddhist ceremonies accompanied the enthrone- 
ment which was attended by more than 500 
Chinese and Tibetan officials. 

England has discovered from investigations car- 
ried on during and since the world war that 
greater output of munitions results from reason- 
able hours, rest periods and proper nutrition for 
the workers and with foremen who are not irri- 
table. Thus for purposes of production human 
welfare seems likely to benefit, as a side issue, 
even in wartime. 

Many of the porcelain manufacturers of China 
have migrated from northeast Kiangsi to avoid 
Japanese invasion and are now established in 
towns in the southern part of that province. The 
clay there seems to be equally good, and the 
moving has for some reason stimulated a blending 
of new methods with the old art, so the product 
is really improved. 

In accordance with a three year plan the gov- 
ernment of Sinkiang in Chinese Turkestan is 
carrying out extensive improvements. Large irri- 
gation and hydraulic projects to make farming 
and husbandry possible were begun in 1939 and 
will be continued in 1940 and 1941. Forestation of 
land now barren wastes will also reclaim areas 
which are potentially fertile. 

Bulletins from the Christian Colleges in China 
say that probably never before has a great calamity 
so accelerated a plan of national reconstruction as 
today in China under pressure of war. A Peoples’ 
Political Council of some two hundred persons is 
planning not only military programs but, even 
more, projects for civil, financial and educational 
improvement. 


A Commission to study the organization of peace 
and to determine the part that the United States 
should play in its organization after this war was 
set up last winter, under the chairmanship of 
James T. Shotwell. Radio talks by various ex- 
perts have been given during the year on the 
basis of which a study outline has been prepared 
for distribution this summer. The Commission 
hopes that many groups will be organized to fol- 
low its outline for study in order that some long 
range plans for peace may follow these wars. 
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Book Reviews 











By M. S. Call 
Books of Other Lands for 


Summer Reading 


By way of antidote for the distressful reading 
likely to attack us all in the coming months one 
may turn to a few of the new books. Some of 
those assembled on the librarian’s table are fiction, 
others history or essays, but all will serve at some 
point to aid in understanding currents, past or 
present, flowing through countries now in the 
news. 

Of fiction about other lands not so much as 
usual has appeared this summer in English, but 
a few novels are well worth reading. 


A Hatr Incu or Canpte. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. 
Pp. 315. Boston, Little Brown & Co., 1939. 
Price $2.50. 


Here is the atmosphere of rural France—a hill 
town near the Riviera. The hero, an American- 
born British artist, wounded in the World War 
of 1914, determines to live out the remnant of 
his life in peace and quiet in a French village. 
The heroine is a Russian refugee from the first 
world war. The approach of mobilization for a 
new war works strange patterns with the lives 
of the simple persons in the little mountain vil- 
lage. The book is neither national nor inter- 
national in its appeal, but, in spite of its local 
scene, universal. 


Jean CLaRAMBEAUX. By Jean Tousseul. Pp. 715. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1939. Price $3. 


This is a fine translation of the work of a great 
Belgian novelist. It is the story of a delicate peas- 
ant lad educated by his mother’s patron to be- 
come the village school master. His life, dedicated 
to the betterment of things for his neighbors, is 
badly unhinged by the world war, sweeping over 
his home. Exquisite descriptions of natural beau- 
ties in the Belgian scene permeate and give color 
to the human story. The people are close to the 
soil which they love. Indeed the whole book car- 
ries out the author’s characterization. It is “not 
only the song of the earth, but the song of men, 
passionate, gentle, serene and sad, but always 
courageous.” 


VatiteY. By Richard 
New York, Macmillan, 


How Green Was My 
Llewellyn. Pp. 494. 
1940. Price $2.75. 


Another fine novel of peasant life comes, this 
time, from the coal miners of Wales. One feels 
here the strength of family life, love of home and 
the sturdiness of Welsh character. Slag, spewed 
up from the mines, gradually engulfs the green 
valley, but before this has finally dispersed the 
families, currents of modern labor movements 
setting the story definitely in 


sweep over them, 
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the modern scene. It is a lusty book, with 
comedy, love, fighting, and above and under all 
the unconquerable Welsh love of communal sing- 
ing. 


Tue Happy Lanpo. By Eric Knight. Pp. 357. 
New York, Harper’s, 1940. Price $2.50. 
Miners of Yorkshire, with village and family 

life, form the material of this book out of Eng- 
land. Hard times and unemployment come upon 
the people. Some struggle valiantly to keep off 
the “Dole” and maintain traditional independ- 
ence; others, more easy-going, accept the condi- 
tions of life as they come. Still others pitifully 
try to keep up their “Club,” ghost of something 
of their own, to manage and run. Altogether the 
picture of deterioration under present British relief 
programs is a matter to give serious concern to 
responsible persons everywhere. 


Mariana. By Sally Salminen. Pp. 345. New 
York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1940. Price $2.50. 
The Finnish author of that valiant book, Kat- 

rina, has written another, more modern novel of 

her native Aland Islands. It is apparently an ex- 
cellent translation. The reader senses the sadness 
of the long cold and darkness of winter, also the 
joyous festivity of the midsummer celebrations, 
when the midnight sun atones for the winter. 

Fisher folk of Finland are revealed in all their 
hard-working simplicity, their love of outdoor 
life, their inarticulate patience. 

No reverberations of war, past or present, echo 
through the story. 


Ake AND His Wortp. By Bertil Malmberg. Pp 
196. New York, Farrar & Rinehart. Price $2. 
Here is a book intended only for those who 

have a bit of nostalgia for the half-forgotten 
world of childhood. It is not a children’s book 
though it is a series of episodes, simple, almost 
uneventful, in the life of a child, translated from 
a story long beloved in Scandinavia. Somewhat 
comparable to it are the verses of A. A. Milne, or 
some of the work of James Barrie, both of whom 
seemed able to project themselves out of adult- 
hood and into the mind of childhood. So, too, 
this little book, with its background of life close 
to earth, forest and water in northern Sweden has 
all the beauty of a rare poem. 


Tue Provincia, Lapy 1x War Time. By E. M. 
Delafield. Pp. 349. New York, Harper's, 1940. 
Price $2.50. 


The “Provincial Lady,” whose British books 
have found so many American readers, here pur- 
sues her sprightly diary. She is trying to “get a 
job” in the present war, and is waiting, along 
with the rest of England for something in the way 
of war to begin. November 21, 1939, is the last 
entry, where she records having at last secured 
a job for home and country. Meanwhile, with- 
out break into chapters, the gay half-malicious 
comment on conditions and persons in London 
and rural England runs on amusingly, interspersed 
with line drawings which help produce this com- 
posite picture of England during the “war of 
nerves.” 
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Free AND CLEAR. By Marguerite McIntire. Pp. 
311. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1939. 
Price $2.50. 


Comparing favorably with novels of country 
life in Europe this story of life on a New Eng- 
land farm is also one of kindly human relation- 
ships in the same “hard times.” The struggle to 
keep the old Maine farm free from mortgage and 
the longing of the young folk in the family to 
strike out in other lines for themselves is well told 
by the wife of the Bursar of Bowdoin College, 
who lives among just such people as those of 
whom she writes. 


WASHINGTON AND THE LAFAYETTES. By Frank and 
Cortelle Hutchins. Pp. 202 and index, Illus- 
trated. New York, Longmans, Green, 1939. 
Price $2.50. 


While this is actually history it might well be 
fiction, so readable is it and the characters so 
definitely pictured. The greater part of the 
book is the story of the boy, George Washington 
Lafayette, son of the Marquis, and his relations 
with Washington. The book fills a gap in written 
history as it is based on manuscripts, most of 
which are not easily available to the general 
reader. Written for adults it has many points 
which will also appeal to older boys and girls. 


Crossing over to the other side of the world 
we find two interesting books out of China. 


Apricot CHEEKS AND ALMOND Eyes. By Gene- 
vieve Wimsatt. Pp. 123. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1939. Price $2. 


Embellished with quotations, many portraits, 
and enriched with references, this little volume 
brings to view a bit of China from the late twelfth 
century. It reads like a fairy tale, with its small 
girl in a troupe of wandering minstrels rising to 
become a poet and an Empress, cultured in those 
arts so admired in the orient. She was evidently 
a historic personage, and many of her poems have 
miraculously survived the tooth of time. They 
are here translated, and show the reticencies and 
delicate allusions so characteristic of ancient Chi- 
nese expression. 


Tue Crivese Are LIke THAT. 
Pp. 328. 


By Carl Crow. 
New York, Harper’s, 1938. Price $3. 


This book of short sketches was nearly all writ- 
ten before the Japanese invasion of China. It is 
humorous but kindly, revealing many phases of 
Chinese character which the author knows so we'll. 
With its delightful appreciation, its whimsical 
situations and its charming decorations it is good 
reading, especially good for reading aloud. 


Histories and backgrounds which one has always 
meant to “read up on” come in well too for sum- 
mer books. 


Nansen. By Anna Gertrude Hall. Pp. 165. New 
York, The Viking Press, 1940. Price $2.50. 


Pridjof Nansen, one of Norway’s great men, was 
well known everywhere as a scientist, Arctic ex- 
plorer and, during his later years, as High Com- 
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missioner for Refugees under the League of Na- 


tions. The whole story of that life is told here 
simply but appreciatively. The volume is beauti- 
fully illustrated with gravures printed in blue. 
There are speaking portraits of Nansen, showing 
him a man remarkably alive, and the northern 
scenes, with snow, ice, rock and water are bril- 
liant and cold. 


FInLAnD. By J. Hampden Jackson. Pp. 234, in- 
dex and bibliography. New York, Macmillan, 
1940. Price $2. 


In this reprint of a book first written several 
years ago, the British author covers the whole 
history of Finland. Long dominated by Sweden 
or Russia it was freed after the World War of 
1914-18. 

Economic history as well as political and social 
events are analyzed and compared to those of 
Great Britain. One receives again the impression 
of a people, cleanly, industrious, honest and deter- 
mined, a peasant people on the whole, loving their 
bits of land and resenting intrusion. 


SCANDINAVIA, THE BACKGROUND FOR NEUTRALITY. 
By Alma Luise Olson. Pp. 349 and index. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1940. Price $2.50. 


“Through union and neutrality,” says this Ameri- 
can born author, “the North has tried to work 
toward a permanent philosophy of peace and a 
government by law and order.” Since this is also 
the American way the story of this Scandinavian 
effort, now so tragically interrupted, is greatly 
interesting. Miss Olson, special correspondent in 
Scandinavia for the New York Times, is well 
qualified to give such a résumé of work in Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Iceland and Finland. In 
the light of world conditions it is comforting to 
hear one more observer say that, after all, war is 
transient, works of construction really permanent. 


Wortp WitHovt Enp, THE SAGA OF SOUTHEAST- 
ERN Europe. By Stoyan Pribichevich. Pp. 
402 and index. New York, Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 1939. Price $3.50. 


A native of Jugoslavia but writing easily in 
English because of years spent in the United 
States, the author of this book gives a really 
illuminating account of the peoples and govern- 
ments occupying Southeastern Europe. It is a 
land of wild beauty, inhabited by tough-fibred 
people who have worked out their own cultures, 
having much in common, but with strong local 
differences too. That section of Europe will re- 
main, the author thinks, always a tiny world by 
itself, alternately a wall and a bridge between 
East and West. 


Tue Dutcu. By A. J. Barnouw. Pp. 283 and 
index. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1940. Price $3. 


This is truly a “portrait study of the people 
of Holland” written by a Hollander who knows 
both his own country and the United States. 
There is much of history in the book but more 
of comparison and characterization, and, withal, 
great charm mingled with humor. 
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TURKEY AT THE STRAITS. By James T. Shotwell 
and Francis Deak. Pp. 181 and index. New 
York, Macmillan, 1940. Price $2. 


Whatever happens in the near future a grasp 
of the problems related to the straits connecting 
the Black and Mediterranean Seas will be useful. 
While the book above is in no sense light reading 
it is clearly presented diplomatic history, concise 
and understandable. It concerns a critical point 
in the international struggle now going on, and, 
with its maps provides a definite picture of Tur- 
key as it is today and her relation to the Straits 
problem. 


GUATEMALA, Past AND PRESENT. By Chester 
Lloyd Jones. Pp. 410 and index. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press. 1940. Price $5. 


Not far from the Panama Canal is this impor- 
tant little Central American country. Professor 
Jones of the University of Wisconsin has here 
preduced a comprehensive study of this republic, 
its history, economic development and present 
status. Perhaps most valuable of all the book’s 
excellences is the clear recognition of the Spanish 
American concepts of liberty, property, and in- 
dividualism, all slightly different from the ideas 
of Americans of Anglo-Saxon origin. The book 
is profusely illustrated. 


CONCERNING LATIN AMERICAN CULTURE. Edited 
by Charles C. Griffin. Pp. 234. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Price $2. 


Various papers read at a summer conference in 
Woodstock, New York, are here issued in one 
volume. Written by experts, they treat of cul- 
tural relations between the Latin American coun- 
tries in art, music and education especially. In- 
dian cultures are not neglected, and the whole 
makes a volume pleasing and informational for 
summer reading. 


AvustrRIA (OcTOBER, 1918-MarcH, 1919). By 
David F. Strong. Pp. 324 and index. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Price 
$4.00. 


The transition of Austria from an empire in- 
cluding Hungary to a small republic from which 
much of its industrial territory had been lopped 
off was as difficult a problem as any which 
troubled post-war Europe. Here is the first con- 
sistent, full and topical account of that period. 
It shows how seeds were then sown which were 
inevitably to reap a harvest of trouble for that 
portion of Europe. 


THE EnciisH NavicaTion Laws. By Lawrence A. 
Harper. Pp. 460 and index. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1939. Price $3.75. 


Here is an unusually interesting research into 
the legislative history of an idea. The author 
calls it a “seventeenth century experiment in 
social engineering”. The experiment, conducted 
in England, seemed to aim at the general welfare 
through government regulation, especially of trade 
and shipping. The book shows how trial and 
error, blunder and correction characterized these 
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experiments in regulation three centuries ago, 
But the author, an American, believes that lessons 
for us today are to be read in this study of how 
Great Britain finally developed her great merchant 
marine. 

Interesting incidents illustrate the well-docu- 
mented text, and appendices supply pertinent sta- 
tistics, a bibliography and a table of statutes. 


FRANCE AND Latin AMERICA. By William Spence 
Robertson. Pp. 606 and index. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1939. Price 
$3.75. 

While only Haiti remains today as a French- 
speaking American country, the influence of France 
in all America has been very great from the be- 
ginning. This book touches particularly upon the 
diplomatic questions in France through which her 
European policies or her direct American relations 
has influenced Latin America. The background 
of Napoleonic and other periods in Europe has not 
before been studied in relation to this question so 
far as we know. In fact to follow the whole 
history implies a knowledge of French relations 
with several other countries, not forgetting the 
United States. It is a period of history and a 
topic which surely ought to be recorded. 


Latin American Bibliography 
By A. Curtis Wilgus 
1. Native Backgrounds 


THE SHADOW OF ATLANTIS. By Colonel A. Brag- 
haine. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1940. Pp. 288. Illus. Map. $3.50. 


A brief based on speculation, “revelations”, and 
scattered facts to show that the early inhabitants 
of Latin America came from Atlantis. 


Tue Brack Potrery OF COoyOTEPEC, OAXACA, 
Mexico. By Paul Van de Velde and Henriette 
Romeike Van de Velde. Los Angeles: South- 
west Museum, 1939. Pp. 43. Illus. 


A detailed, careful and well-illustrated study of 
pre-conquest and recent types of pottery; num- 
ber thirteen of the Papers of the Southwest 
Museum. 


Pre-History IN Haiti. A Stupy 1n MeErtuop. 
By Irving Rouse. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1939. Pp. 202. Illus. Map. Charts. 
$2.50. 


A scholarly study in prehistoric archaeology, 
with statistics, bibliography, tables, etc. 


2. European Background 


Tue SPANISH ADVENTURES OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 
By Claude G. Bowers. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1940. Pp. XVIII, 306. Illus. $3.00. 


An interesting portrait of a great writer, by an 
historian and diplomat; well-illustrated and well- 
written. 
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Evcento Lucas y Papitra. By Elizabeth du Gue 
Trapier. New York: The Hispanic Society of 
America, 1940. Pp. XII, 90. Illus. 

A study of the life and paintings of a Spanish 
artist (born in 1824), a follower of Goya who 
painted Cuadros de Costumbres so often held in 
low esteem by his contemporaries; with numerous 
plates and a bibliography. 

Enrigve Gir y Carrasco: A Stupy IN SPANISH 
RomantTicisM. By Daniel George Samiels. 
New York: Instituto de las Espanas, 1939. 
Pp. 249. Illus. 

A careful study of a Spanish poet, critic, and 
writer of historical romances who lived a brief 
life from 1815-1846. 

REALITY AND THE Poet IN SPANISH. By Pedro 
Salinas. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. 
Pp. X, 165. $2.00. 

Six essay-lectures on “reality” based on the 
poetry of eight leading Spanish poets; with illus- 
trative translations. 


3. History, Description, Travel, ete. 


GREEN Frac Over Texas, A STORY OF THE LAsT 
Years OF SPAIN IN TExAsS. By Julia Kathryn 
Garrett. New York and Dallas: The Cordova 
Press, 1939. Pp. XVI, 275. Maps. 

A well-written story of the Texas revolt from 

Spain (1810-13). 


THe MeExIcAN REVOLUTION OF AYUTLA, 1854-55. 
An ANALYSIS OF THE EVOLUTION AND DESTRUC- 
TION OF SANTA ANNA’s Last DictatorsHiP. By 
Richard A. Johnson. Rock Island: Augustana 
College Library, 1939. Pp. 125. $1.50. 


A scholarly treatise of an important period in 
Mexico’s checkered history. 


Tue PoiricAL ORGANIZATION OF Botiv1a. Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
1940. Pp. VIII, 253. Map. 

A study of the political history of Bolivia from 

Spanish time to the present, with special emphasis 

on the constitution of 1931. 


THe JuncLte Route. By Frank W. Kravigny. 
New York: Orlin Tremaine Co., 1940. Pp. 
XXII, 234. Illus. $3.00. 

The tragic, heroic, and thrilling story of the 
building of the Madeira-Mamore railroad com- 
pleted July 15, 1912, by a member of the railway 
expedition; excellently illustrated and written. 


Brazit YEARBOOK AND Manvat, 1940. Compiled 
and edited by John W. Brunk and Hugo Frank- 
lin. New York: Brazil Yearbook, 1939. Pp. 
352. Map. 

A survey and statistical treatment of Brazil 
emphasizing its economic conditions and the pos- 
sibility for future development; written especially 
for business concerns interested in Brazil. 


Brazit 1938. A NEw SuRVEY OF BRAZILIAN LIFE. 
Rio de Janeiro: Instituto Brasileiro de Geo- 
grafia e Estatistica, 1940. Pp. XXIV, 424. 
Illus. Map. 

A ready reference and handbook of information 
of all kinds about Brazil, distributed in the United 
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States by the National Coffee Department of 
Brazil. 


SoutH oF Us. THe CHARACTERS OF THE CouUN- 
TRIES AND THE PEOPLE OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
America. By Waldo Frank. New York: 
Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. 
XX, 388. 

A reprint of a book which appeared in 1930 
under the title America Hispana, well-written 
but unrevised. 


See SoutH America. By Stella V. Rishell. New 
York: Savoy Book Publishers, Inc., 1939. Pp. 
160. Maps. Illus. $2.00. 

Another travel book about our southern neigh- 
bors with maps, illustrations, and a statistical ap- 
pendix but with no table of contents and no 
index. 


Day By Day in SoutH America. By Mattie 
Johns Utting. Boston: The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1939. Pp. 154. Illus. $1.50. 
An interesting account of a visit to Brazil, 

Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and 

Colombia; illustrated with thirteen photographs. 


Wrncs Over Soutn America. By Frances Norene 
Ahl. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House, 1939. Pp. 257. Illus. $2.00. 

An enthusiastic record of a 23,000 mile flight 
over Latin America, with historical facts, obser- 
vations, and speculation mixed into an interesting 
narrative; illustrated with fourteen mediocre 
photographs. 


SoutHwarp Ho! A TreasurE HUNTER IN SOUTH 
America. By William La Varre. New York: 
Doubleday Doran and Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. 
XII, 301. Illus. $3.00. 

Another travel adventure story dealing with 

Latin America by an interesting writer; with 

numerous excellent photographs. 


Tue Great NATURALISTS ExpLore SouTH AMER- 
cA. By Paul Russell Cutright. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. XII, 340. Map. 
Illus. $3.50. 

A summary of the lives of leading natural 
scientists who explored in South America, followed 
by the story of a great variety of animals, reptiles 
and birds, which they describe; well-illustrated 
and well-told. 


4. International Relations 


Tue ALL-AMERICAN Front. By Duncan Aikman. 
New York: Doubleday Doran and Co., Inc., 
1940. Pp. VI, 344. Maps. $3.00. 

An interesting, refreshing, and timely appraisal 
of Latin America indicating what we mean to 
them and what they mean to us; by a newspaper 
man who understands our southern neighbors. 


Essays In PAN AMERICANISM. By Joseph Byrne 


Lockey. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1939. Pp. VI, 174. $2.00. 
A timely collection of previously published 


articles by a recognized authority in the Pan 
American field. 
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5. Guides 


New York: 
Pp. LIV, 708. 


Tue South AMERICAN HANDBOOK. 
The H. W. Wilson Co., 1940. 
Maps. $1.00. 

A new edition of an indispensable year book, 
with full statistical information, tables, maps, etc., 
dealing with Mexico, the West Indies, Central, 
and South America. 


6. Children’s Books 


We Catt Tuem Inp1ans. By Flora Warren Sey- 
mour. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1940. Pp. XVI, 280. Illus. $2.00. 

A book for older boys telling all about the In- 
dians of the United States from before the coming 
of the Whites to the present day; well-illustrated 
by drawings and interestingly told. 


Story AND Pictures. By 
Laura Adams Armer. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1938. Pp. 40. Illus. $2.00. 
The story of two Mexican boys and their parrot 

searching for an iguana, or tree lizard; with su- 

perb full-page color paintings. 


Tue Forest Poor. 


Tue Potson Arrow. By Jefferson Dennis. New 
York: Fortuny’s, 1940. Pp. 291. $2.00. 
A novel for older boys of “youth and life 
pricked by the poison arrow of revolution” in 
Peru; for young people in their late teens. 


7. Fiction for Adults 


CATHEDRAL IN THE SUN. By Anne B. Fisher. New 
York: Carlyle House, 1940. Pp. VII, 408. 
Illus. Maps. $2.75. 

A charming historical novel about California 
in the time of the missions and during early 

statehood from 1818-1882. 


Sout’s Istanp. By Marjorie Bevier Jackson. 
Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. 
206. $2.00. 

The adventures of a girl on a cruise and her 
experience with a Spanish adventurer in com- 
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mand of the Double Sword; told against a Cuban 
and Caribbean background. 


By Desmond Holdridge. New 
Pp. 317. 


END OF THE RIVER. 
York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 1934. 
$2.50. 

The fascinating life story of a Brazilian Indian 
who is killed early in the book. 


8. Miscellaneous 


UNIversITY OF MzrAmi_ HispANic-AMERICAN 
Stupies. Edited by Robert E. McNicoll and 
J. Riis Owre. Coral Gables: University of 
Miami, 1940. Pp. VI, 277. 

A symposium of lectures by six authors covering 
history, economics, social conditions, intellectual 
affairs and international relations of Latin Amer- 
ica delivered befere the “Hispanic-American In- 
stitute”. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BULLETIN OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS TEACHING. Pp. 
218. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1939. Price (paper) 65 cents. 

An annual publication telling of the aims and 
activities of the League of Nations, but also many 
other facts of international cooperation. 


Unity THROUGH ReLicion. Compiled by Sakun- 
tala Sastri. Pp. 150. Calcutta, India: Prabasi 
Press, 1939. 


A report including speeches, evidently condensed, 
of the fourth international congress of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths held at Madras, India, in 
1938. 


An INTRODUCTION TO CURRENT AFFAIRS. By 
Raphael Levy. Pp. 132. Baltimore: David 
Wallace, 1939. Price $1.75. 


A professor in the University of Baltimore ex- 
plains briefly the meaning of such things as Nazi- 
ism, Communism, Imperialism, war and peace in 
today’s world. 
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President Roosevelt's Speech 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


(President Roosevelt, speaking at the Commencement exercises at the University of Virginia 


the evening of June 10, departed from his 
day of June, 1940, the hand that held the ¢ 
The address follows.—Editor) 


“Every generation of young men and women in 
America has questions to ask the world. Mest of 
the time they are the simple but nevertheless diffi- 
cult questions of work to do, opportunities to find, 
ambitions to satisfy. 

“But every now and again in the history of the 
Republic a different kind of question presents itsclf 
—a question which asks, not about the future of 
an individual or even of a generation, but about 
the future of the country, the future of the Ameri- 
can people. 


Twice Before in U. S. 


“There was such a time at the beginning of our 
history as a nation. Young people asked them- 
selves in those days not what lay ahead for them- 
seives, but for the new United States. 

“There was such a time again in the seemingly 
endless years of the War between the States. Young 
men and young women on both sides of the line 
asked themselves, not what trades or professions 
they would enter, what lives they would make, 
but what was to become of the country they had 
known. 

“There is such a time again today. Again today 
the young men and young women of America ask 
themselves with earnestness and with deep con- 
cern that same question: ‘What is to become of 
the country we know?’ 


Anxiety Greater 


“Now they ask it with even greater anxiety than 
before. They ask, not only what the future holds 
for this Republic, but what the future holds 
for all peoples and all nations that have been liv- 
ing under democratic forms of Government—un- 
der the free institutions of a free people. 
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xrepared address to declare that ‘On this tenth 
lagger has struck into the back of its neighbor.’ 


“Tt is understandable that they should ask this 
question. They read the words of those who are 
telling them that the ideal of individual liberty, 
the ideal of free franchise, the ideal of peace 
through justice, is a decadent ideal. 

“They read the word and hear the boast of those 
who say that a belief in force—force directed by 
self-chosen leaders—is the new and vigorous sys- 
tem which will overrun the earth. They have 
seen the ascendency of this philosophy of force in 
country after country where free institutions and 
individual liberties were once maintained. 


“Stark Reality” 


“It is natural and understandable, therefore, 
that the younger generation should first ask itself 
what the extension of the philosophy of force to 
all the world would lead to ultimately. We see 
today in stark reality some of the consequences of 
the machine age. 

“Where control of machines has been retained 
in the hands of mankind as a whole, untold bene- 
fits have accrued to mankind. For mankind was 
then master; the machine was the servant. 

“But, in this new system of force the mastery of 
the machine is not in the hands of mankind. It 
is in control of infinitely small groups of individuals 
which rule without a single one of the democratic 
sanctions. The machine in hands of irresponsible 
conquerors becomes the master; mankind is not 
only the servant but the victim. 


Contempt of Moral Values 


“Such mastery abandons with deliberate con- 
tempt all of the moral values to which even this 
young continent for more than three hundred 
years has been accustomed and dedicated. 
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“Surely the new philosophy proves from month 
to month that it could have no concept of the 
way of life or the way of thought of a nation 
whose origins go back to Jamestown and Plym- 
outh Rock. 

“Conversely neither those who spring from that 
stock nor those who have come hither in later 
years can be indifferent to the destruction of free- 
dom in their ancestral lands across the sea. 

“Perception of danger to our institutions may 
come slowly or it may come with a rush and a 
shock as it has to people of the United States in 
the past few months. 


World-Wide Arena 


“This perception of danger has come to us 
clearly and overwhelmingly and we perceive the 
peril in a world-wide arena—an arena which may 
become so narrowed that only the Americas 
would retain the ancient faiths. 

“Some indeed still hold to the now obvious de- 
lusion that we of the United States could safely 
permit the United States to become a lone island 
in a world dominated by the philosophy of force. 

“Such an island may be the dream of these 
who still talk and vote as isolationists. Such an 
island represents to me and the overwhelming 
majority of Americans today a helpless night- 
mare of a people without freedom, a people 
lodged in prison, handcuffed, hungry, and fed 
through the bars from day to day by the con- 
temptuous, unpitying masters of other continents. 


How to Avoid It? 


“Tt is natural also that we should ask our- 
selves how now we can prevent the building of 
that prison and the placing of ourselves in the 
midst of it. 

“Let us not hesitate—all of us—to proclaim 
certain truths. Overwhelmingly we, as a nation, 
and this applies to all the other American nations, 
are convinced that military and naval victory 
for the gods of force and hate would endanger the 
institutions of democracy in the Western world— 
and that equally, therefore, the whole of our sym- 
pathies lie with those nations which are giving 
their lifeblood in combat against these forces. 

“The people and Government of the United 
States have seen with the utmost regret and with 
grave disquiet the decision of the Italian Gov- 
ernment to engage in the hostilities now raging 
in Europe. 

Recalls Duce’s Pledge 
“More than three months ago the chief of 


the Italian Government sent me word that because 
of the determination of Italy to limit, so far as 
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might be possible, the spread of the European 
conflict, more than 200,000,000 people in the 
region of the Mediterranean had been enabled 
to escape the suffering and the devastation of war. 

“I informed the chief of the Italian Govern- 
ment that this desire on the part of Italy to pre- 
vent the war from spreading met with sympathy 
and response on the part of the Government and 
the people of the United States, and I expressed 
the earnest hope of this Government that this pol- 
icy on the part of Italy might be continued. 

“I made it clear, that in the opinion of the 
Government of the United States any extension 
of the hostilities in the region of the Mediter- 
ranean might result in still greater enlargement of 
the scene of the conflict in the Near East and 
in Africa and that if this came to pass no one 
could foretell how much greater the extension of 
the war might eventually become. 


Offered U. S. Services 


“Again upon a subsequent occasion, recognizing 
that certain aspirations of Italy might form the 
basis of discussions between the Powers most 
specifically concerned, I offered, in a message ad- 
dressed to the chief of the Italian Government, to 
send to the Governments of France and of Great 
Britain such specific indications of the desires of 
Italy to obtain readjustment with regard to her 
position as the chief of the Italian Government 
might desire to transmit through me. 

“While making it clear that the Government of 
the United States in such event could not and 
would not assume responsibility for the nature 
of the proposal submitted nor for agreements 
which might thereafter be reached, I proposed that 
if Italy would refrain from entering the war I 
would be willing to ask assurance for the other 
Powers concerned that they would faithfully exe- 
cute any agreement so reached and that Italy’s 
voice in any future peace conference would have 
the same authority as if Italy had actually taken 
part in the war as a belligerent. 


Says Duce Refused 


“Unfortunately, the chief of the Italian Govern- 
ment was unwilling to accept the procedure sug- 
gested. 

“The efforts of the Government have been di- 
rected to doing what it would to work for the 
preservation of peace in the Mediterranean area, 
and it likewise expressed its willingness to en- 
deavor to cooperate with the Government of Italy 
when the appropriate occasion arose for the crea- 
tion of a more stable world order, through the 
reduction of armaments and through the construc- 
tion of a more liberal national economic system 
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which would assure all Powers equality of oppor- 
tunity in the world’s markets and in the securing 
of raw materials on equal terms. 

“T have likewise, of course, felt it necessary in 
my communications to Signor Mussolini to ex- 
press the concern of the Government of the United 
States because of the fact that any extension of 
the war in the region of the Mediterranean would 
inevitably result in great prejudice to the ways of 
life and government and to the trade and com- 
merce of all the American republics. 

“The Government of Italy has now chosen to 
preserve what it terms its ‘freedom of action’ and 
to fulfill what it states are its promises to Germany. 


Disregard of Others 

“In so doing it has manifested disregard for the 
rights and security of other nations, for the lives 
of the peoples of those nations which are directly 
threatened by this spread of the war, and has 
evidenced its unwillingness to find the means 
through pacific negotiations for the satisfaction of 
what it believes are its legitimate aspirations. 

“On this 10th day of June, 1940, the hand that 
held the dagger has struck it into the back of its 
neighbor. 

“On this 10th day of June, 1940, in this uni- 
versity founded by the first great American teacher 
of democracy, we send forth our prayers and our 
hopes to those beyond the seas who are maintain- 
ing with magnificent valor their battle for freedom. 

“In our American unity, we will pursue two 
obvious and simultaneous courses: We will ex- 
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tend to the opponents of force the material re- 
sources of this nation and, at the same time, we 
will harness and speed up the use of those re- 
sources in order that we ourselves in the Americas 
may have equipment and training equal to the 
task of any emergency and every defense. 

“All roads leading to the accomplishment of 
these objectives must be kept clear of obstructions. 
We will not slow down or detour. Signs and sig- 
nals call for full speed ahead. 


Future at Stake 

“It is right that each new generation should ask 
questions. But in recent months the principal 
question has been greatly simplified. Once more 
the future of the nation and of the American 
people is at stake. 

“We need not and we will not, in any way, 
abandon our continuing effort to make democracy 
work within our own borders. We still insist on 
the need for vast improvements in our own social 
and economic life. 

“But that is a component part of national 
defense itself. 

“The program unfolds swiftly and into it will fit 
the responsibility and the opportunity of every 
man and woman to preserve our heritage in days 
of peril. 

“T call for effort, courage, sacrifice, devotion. 
Granting the love of freedom, all of these are pos- 
sible. 

“And the love of freedom is still fierce and steady 
in the nation today.” 














The American Peace Society 


One-hundred-twelfth Annual Meeting of its Board of Directors 
May 14, 1940 


(From the Minutes ) 


The One-hundred-twelfth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society was held at the Society’s 
headquarters, 734 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Tuesday, May 14, 1940, Henry 
C. Morris presiding. 

The meeting opened with prayer by the 
Reverend Fred S. Buschmeyer, Litt. D. 

The minutes of the One-hundred-eleventh 
Annual Meeting were approved. 


Announcements and Communications 


T was announced that the American Peace 
Society had sent out invitations to a 
reception and dinner in celebration of its 
one-hundred-twelfth anniversary and of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of William 
Ladd’s Essay on a Congress of Nations, to 
be held at the Metropolitan Club, Seven- 
teenth and H Streets, Washington, D. C., 
Monday evening, May 20, 1940, at seven 
o’clock, with an address by Philip Marshall 
Brown. 

The secretary read a number of com- 
munications from absentee members of the 
Board. 

The Library 


Mrs. Call, the Society’s Librarian, re- 
ported that one-hundred-forty-nine volumes 
have been added to the Library during the 
last fiscal year; that while most of these 
volumes are new, some of historical value 
have come from Mr. H. C. Morris and other 
friends. The number of volumes catalogued 
in the Library as of May 1, 1939, was 
4,339, and as of May 1, 1940, 4,488. The 
Librarian has carried on no little research 
in the field of the early peace movement, 
continuing especially her biographical dic- 
tionary of the officers of the American 
Peace Society from its beginning to 1861. 

She has also carried on correspondence 
with schools and colleges, especially with 
students, resulting in the distribution of 


considerable pamphlet material. Packets 
of pamphlets have been sent to various in- 
stitutions and study groups, such as the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, university 
extension courses, the Florida Curriculum 
Laboratory of the State Department of 
Education. She has cooperated with the 
Committee on International Relations of 
the National Education Association, which 
has shown its appreciation in a report issued 
in the summer of 1939. 

The Librarian sent copies of the recent 
pamphlet on William Ladd to the metro- 
politan press and to other publications, as 
well as to the Library of Congress, the 
Library of the Palace of Peace at The 
Hague, and others. 

She has been of inestimable aid to the 
Editor in the preparation of the Society’s 
magazine, especially in its departments of 
Notes in Brief and Book Reviews. She pre- 
pared the magazine’s Jndex for the year 
1939. 

Upon the presentation of these facts the 
Board voted unanimously to thank Mrs. 
Call for her continued and invaluable serv- 
ices to this important department. 


The Permanent Peace Fund 


Thomas H. Russell, Esquire, Treasurer of 
the Permanent Peace Fund, with headquar- 
ters in Boston, wrote under date of May 
10 as follows: 

“We held our annual meeting today of the 
Trustees of the Permanent Peace Fund and it was 
voted to send you the balance as shown by our 
books of $2,665.02, $1,800 having been previ- 
ously sent in three instalments. You will notice 
this is an increase of $917.67 over the amount 
sent you for the previous year. As a part of this 
however consists of $255 received as a rebate upon 
our real estate tax this item will not occur again 
so that next year’s income will be reduced ac- 
cordingly. 
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“I therefore take pleasure in enclosing check for 
$2,665.02 to your order representing the above 
balance, together with my report to the American 
Peace Society for the year May 1, 1939, to April 
30, 1940. Will you kindly acknowledge receipt 
for my files.” 


May 10, 1940 


Tu the American Peace Society: 


The Treasurer of the Trustees of the Per- 
manent Peace Fund submits the following 
annual report for the period May 1, 1939, 
to April 30, 1940, inclusive: 


Gross receipts from bonds, stocks and all 
other investments, including a refund 
on taxes paid on real estate. . .... .$5,269.02 
Gross expenses paid for salary of book- 
keeper and agents, telephone, office rent, 
supplies, stationery, safe deposit box, 
etc., and accrued interest on bonds pur- 
BE Reo be tert c ka ediaminnara . 804.00 
Net income for year available $4,465.02 
Remitted to American Peace Society dur- 
ing the year as follows: 


| gE Ree $500.00 
MOS BE, BOO Sic kcs ciccsens 600.00 
Fenuery SO, 1960. ...:......... 700.00 1,800.00 





Check herewith to balance... ...$2,665.02 


Treasurer’s Report 


Mr. F. E. Hildebrand, Vice-President 
of the National Metropolitan Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Treasurer of the American 
Peace Society, presented his financial re- 
port for the fiscal year ending April 30, 
1940. 

Attention was called to the fact that re- 
ceipts for the year ending April 30, 1939, 
were $6,520.72, and for the year ending 
April 30, 1940, $9,105.40; and that during 
the year the disbursements had decreased 
from $9,828.52 to $9,105.48. The So- 
ciety’s deficit April 30, 1939, was $6,026.45, 
and April 30, 1940, $5,657.55. 

Details of receipts and disbursements, 
duly approved by a certified public ac- 
countant, followed. 


Observations by the Secretary 
I 


The Secretary reminded the Board that 
he had been associated with the American 
Peace Society for thirty-four years, in a 
secretarial position for twenty-eight years, 
Editor of the Society’s magazine for twenty- 
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five years, that for twenty years he had 
served as the Permanent Executive Secre- 
tary of the United States Group of the In- 
terparliamentary Union, and that he had 
been to Europe nineteen times. He urged 
the Board to give serious consideration to 
providing for a successor. Not to have 
young people preparing for a life work in 
the American Peace Society, he empha- 
sized, is a serious defect in the Society’s 
organization. 
II 


Among other things, the Secretary called 
attention to certain specially interesting 
views held by some members of the Board 
of Directors. One member, the Secretary 
said, writes that his church, contributing 
heretofore to the work of the American 
Peace Society, finding now that the Society 
has no “practical program that is able to 
meet the war situation with any possibility 
of success,” has withdrawn its support. 

Another writes: “Frankly, I think we 
will all probably be in the war pretty 
shortly, my boys and I. The American 
Peace Society is doing a good job but it is 
going to be a good many hundred years 
before a formula is worked out that will 
stop the aggressors.” 

Another asks if the American Peace So- 
ciety ought not to favor “a Nation-wide 
referendum before declaration of war ex- 
cept in case of invasion or internal rebel- 
lion.” 

“John J. Esch, former President of the 
American Peace Society, urges a wide cir- 
culation of William Ladd’s Essay, the re- 
vival of the committee to study the impli- 
cations of international justice, and the ex- 
tension of World Affairs as an educational 
influence.” 

Another, writing more at length, feels 
that whatever the origins of the war in Eu- 
rope, its tragic results will affect the whole 
world. It now threatens to destroy the 
whole system of international relations in- 
cluding international law. Forces of social 
revolution are rampant throughout the en- 
tire world. We are faced with an alarming 
situation that compels the United States to 
revise its foreign policy. The American 
people are determined to “stay out” of this 
war, he goes on to say, but they definitely 
are not neutral. Congress has deliberately 
revised the neutrality laws in order to help 
Great Britain and France as well as to keep 
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the United States out of the war. The Ad- 
ministration has vigorously and repeatedly 
denounced the brutal aggressions of the 
totalitarian States. It has extended official 
aid to one of the victims, Finland. Thus 
he goes on to remark that he is inclined to 
believe that the United States cannot with 
sound reason and a clear conscience stand 
impotently by and watch this deluge sub- 
merge one country after another. He 
suspects that the least we can do with logi- 
cal consistency and national self-respect is 
to consider Hitler an international outlaw 
and to restrict diplomatic relations with 
him to the limit required for formal com- 
munication, to extend every possible aid by 
measures short of war to the victims of 
aggression, to abrogate all neutrality legis- 
lation incompatible with this policy, and to 
strengthen all arms of national defense. We 
are non-belligerent, he holds, but we are not 
neutral. He adds “Our national interests 
and our national morale as well demand a 
positive courageous attitude.” 

Another officer, agreeing with the Soci- 

ety’s program of justice to all and judicial 
settlement, stresses also the importance of 
“voluntary reasonable agreements.” He 
adds: 
“As to the codification of international law sug- 
gested so many times by Mr. Hughes and others, 
this is, as a practical matter, a hopeless task. In 
this country it has only succeeded in the most 
general outlines of certain subjects--so general 
indeed as not to avoid controversy but to invite 
it. States refuse to commit themselves to an 
academic statement of rules. I am not saying of 
course that I am opposed to codification, but I 
think it will have to be worked out gradually as 
a result of the practice of nations and perhaps 
different rules will have to obtain in different 
parts of the world. In fact, I do not know that 
prior codification is necessary for a judicial sys- 
tem if nations were willing to rely on the good 
judgment of a high tribunal in determining and 
applying principles to a given controversy. The 
principles of equity in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence 
were worked out gradually in this way.” 


III 


The Secretary then made some observa- 
tions upon the Oswald Spenglers of today, 
some of them in the American Peace So- 
ciety, who interpret the present and fore- 
see the future only through a process of 
reasoning by analogy. They conclude that 
since Athens succumbed to Sparta, Sparta 
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to Rome, and the Roman Empire to bar- 
barism, that therefore the return of what 
we call civilization to barbarism is the 
natural course. 

Professor Will Durant, unusual combina- 
tion of historian and philosopher, is quoted 
as saying that Hitler may do as did Augus- 
tus Caesar, return from his victories with 
immense wealth, buy farms with the wealth 
for his soldiers, create propertied classes 
of those who sell the farms, make proper- 
tied classes of the soldiers, and proceed to 
reign on a wide and mighty scale. 

Too, analogies are used—not by any 
officer of the American Peace Society so 
far as known-——as grounds for belief that a 
nation’s only reliance must be upon self- 
assertion, for “war is life, and life ceases 
when the will to fight ceases.” 

There are people with these views who 
hold that so-called ideal values such as 
democracy, liberty, concord, virtue, justice, 
lead to little but feelings of contempt, and 
that therefore the emphasis must be pri- 
marily upon self, upon group, upon nation, 
even at the expense of others. It is their 
belief, therefore, that the only reasonable 
course is to adopt a “militant nationalism.” 
They base such opinions upon their convic- 
tion that there is no meaning or purpose, no 
movement to any goal discoverable in 
human history as a whole. They insist that 
in the long series of so-called civilizations 
there is no hope for progress, and that west- 
ern civilization is headed now for nothing 
but an inevitable decline. 

These conscious or unconscious. follow- 
ers of Spengler, Schopenhauer, Leopardi, 
and the other classic pessimists of history, 
point out that the Greco-Roman world 
achieved a sophistication of life, established 
a complexity of city states, sought material 
comforts, responded to religious thrills, de- 
veloped an appetite for the occult, and then 
ultimately disappeared. History, they say, 
is now simply repeating itself. 

It would appear, however, the Secretary 
said, that these pessimizers take too little 
account of the impregnable persistence of 
human righteousness. They fail apparently 
to see that history repeats itself only as 
a spiral. They overlook the fact that our 
western world is possessed of new means of 
power that put mere barbaric strength and 
courage at a hopeless disadvantage. For 
barbarism to destroy “Western civilization” 
it must first itself become Western in 
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science and organization, illustrated by re- 
cent developments in Japan, Russia, Ger- 
many. In other words, if we think of civili- 
zation as meaning simply rational organi- 
zation and scientific achievement, it can be 
said in no sense to be in danger. It is 
rather all too cruelly alive. But back of 
all the sciences is the creative thing in us 
that never quite lets go of beauty and 
decency. 

Human beings will never wholly forsake 
their claims on human liberty. The con- 
ception of civilization as embodied in our 
own country’s Bill of Rights, and in similar 
expressions, grew out of the fact that power 
passes easily into tyranny, as in the case of 
Napoleon Bonaparte who developed from a 
corporal to a general of a revolutionary 
army, to an emperor, and finally to a tyrant. 
Since the War of 1914-1918, we have seen 
countries pass through revolutions to dic- 
tatorships often more cruel than that of 
the czars and emperors. But all sane peo- 
ple recognized the cruelty. 

It must be acknowledged that so-called 
democracy is having a hard time every- 
where, in European states overcome by the 
force of arms, in Ireland, in Italy, in South 
America, in the Far East, even in the United 
States. Human beings easily conclude that 
despotism is better than chaos, quite as the 
Romans came to welcome the complete 
autocracy of Caesar Augustus after the 
civil wars of two thousand years ago. Vio- 
lent struggles between classes tend to pro- 
duce a chaos that leads easily to despotisms 
and thus to the loss of what men prize as 
liberty, gracious gift of the gods. 

The Secretary then referred to the address 
delivered by Honorable Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State and President of the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law, delivered 
to the members of that Society at its Thirty- 
Fourth Annual Meeting held in the Carlton 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on the evening 
of May 13, 1940, in which the speaker 
urged as of “the utmost importance that 
every citizen visualize clearly the cardinal 
features of international law and of order 
based on law, as well as the conditions 
which would prevail if they were de- 
stroyed.” Mr. Hull went on to call atten- 
tion to certain principles such as a scrupu- 
lous respect for the pledged word, respect 
by the nations of each other’s independence, 
the settlement of disputes among nations 
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by none but pacific means, the revision of 
treaties and agreements, once entered into, 
by none but methods of peaceful adjust- 
ment, the conduct of economic relations 
among nations on the principles of fair 
dealing and equal treatment. 

“The American Peace Society,’ Mr. Call 
added, “can feel nothing but gratitude to 
Mr. Hull for his high affirmation of prin- 
ciples advocated by the American Peace 
Society from its beginning,” principles that 
shield liberty and democracy eternally. 

Thus it is hard to believe, the secretary 
suggested, in any final reversal of the es- 
tablished principles that righteous govern- 
ments must rest upon the consent of the 
governed, and that the well-being of men 
and women thrives best under governments 
of laws rather than under governments 
which are mere dictators to their subjects. 
To argue that civilization is headed only to 
a decline is to admit that there is a civiliza- 
tion and that therefore there have been 
periods of progress. It is as true today as 
in the long ago that we are taught by the 
things that hurt. 

Seasoned with his eighty years, John 
Dewey pleads in his latest book for demo- 
cratic methods of consultation, persuasion, 
negotiation, communication, cooperative in- 
telligence in the task of making our politics, 
industry, education, our culture generally 
“a servant and an evolving manifestation 
of democratic ideas.”’ 

“The course for rational human beings, 
according to the American Peace Society” 
—the secretary reminded the Board—‘is 
to work for progressive essential reforms 
through debate and controversy, avoiding 
the complete destruction of general good 
will, especially in the international field. 
The only hope for a warless world, the 
American Peace Society still holds, lies in 
the gradual development of law, of judicial 
settlement, of justice, and of a more gen- 
eral will to live by these time-tested proc- 
esses. After one-hundred-twelve years this 
faith, this program continues to set the goal 
of the American Peace Society; and all the 
gates of evil, all the jeremiads of all the 
Spenglers, all the armies of all the Na- 
poleons can never prevail against it.” 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were unanimously 
elected: 
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